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A WORD OF FAREWELL FROM THE EDITOR. 


Just two years ago, in January, 1864, I inaugurated the 
United States Service Magazine with “ A Word of Greeting.” 
The promises made in that salutatory I have done my best to 
fulfil ; with what success, I must leave the readers of the Maga- 
zine to judge. Vested with the entire responsibility of the con- 
tents of its pages, am proud to know that my efforts have been, 
at least, kindly received by the Army and Navy; and that, as 
a rule, nothing but good words have been spoken at any time, 
either of the contributed articles or the editor’s special depart- 
ment. I have heen always actuated by the desire to do justice 
to all of whom it has been my duty to speak. 

The pressure of new academic duties, to which I have devoted 
my life, compels me, now that the great war is over, to lay aside 
the editorial pen, and leave the conduct of the Magazine to other 
hands. In these it will not suffer. Col. Richard B. Irwin, 
already known to our readers by his spirited sketches in its 
pages, will hereafter be the competent and able editor. I need 
not bespeak for him the same kind consideration which I have 
always received. He deserves it, and will earn it, and more. 

In my intercourse with the publisher, there has never been a 
word of dispute or difference ; nor any thing but the most hearty 
and cordial co-operation. He has never questioned any thing 
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that I have done, but has always been ready to carry out my 
views to the utmost. 

My editorial position for the past two years has brought me 
into correspondence with many of our most distinguished offi- 
cers—an interchange of views and civilities, to which I shall al- 
ways recur with pride and pleasure. The demands of the war 
have placed in high positions many men of about my own time 
at West Point, and my past duties have brought me into new 
relations, always agreeable, with old comrades, classmates, and 
cadet-pupils at the Academy. For these I havea strong natural 
affection ; but in the great army of the Republic, in itself a mili- 
tary school of the first order, I have exchanged letters with no- 
ble characters, whom, notwithstanding my West Point antece- 
dents, I have learnt to esteem and respect most highly, as sol- 
diers, as commanders, and as gentlemen. 5 

To all, then, with whom I have been associated, directly or 
indirectly—the courteous and energetic publisher, the editor 
who relieves me, the kind contributors, old friends and new, and 
to every reader who has found an interest in the pages which 
I have collated or written—I present my hearty and most 
respectful adieux, and subscribe myself, 

Their obliged and sincere friend, 
Henry Coppke. 


MAJOR-GENERAL THOMAS. 


Tue populace is always pleased with fireworks. The bril- 
liant and showy in character attract the attention and compel 
the admiration of the mass of men who, unable or unwilling to 
trouble themselves, to examine and criticise, are content to ad- 
mire the superficial, and take the glitter for true gold. The 
old wooden crane projecting perpetually over the unfinished 
tower of the Culogne Cathedral attracts more the eye of the 
traveller, and is more vividly remembered, than the harmonious 
proportions of the grand edifice itself. The mass does not 
fully appreciate the symmetrical characters, well buttressed 
with common sense—that most uncommon of senses—of its 
“simple great ones;” but chooses its darlings among those 
whose qualities project and demand attention. The long per- 
spective of history alone has enabled us to recognize in all their 
completeness the godlike proportions of Washington. So, only 
through the vista of time, shall’ we comprehend the grand 
structure of Grant’s mind. Who, that looks upward at the 
dome of St. Peter’s, but fails, through the wondrous harmony of 
all its parts, to appreciate the immensity of that miracle of 
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architecture? It is not intended to claim for the subject of this 
sketch a place as a grand genius; the whole country already 
recognizes him as one of its great leaders in war, but he does 
not possess those protuberant qualities which make the popular 
idol of the hour. In knowledge of his profession, in skill, in 
judgment, in devotion to duty, in patriotism, it is designed to 
show that he ranks second to none. Not among the least of 
his claims to the respect and love of his countrymen do we place 
his loyalty to our country in her first dark hour of trial. Born 
in Virginia, and bred among the aristecratic associations natu- 
rally belonging to the wealth and position of his family ; spend- 
ing almost iis entire military life in Southern garrisons, with 
all his surroundings, indeed, intensely Southern in their nature, 
it might naturally be expected that he would have followed the 
false lights which led astray so many others. But the thimble- 
riggers’ logic of the leaders of secession never deceived him; he 
walked straight on in what he considered the path of duty. In 
times of ordinary morality and ordinary ee it is but 
slight praise to say of one, that he simply did his duty; but, at 
a period when so. many seemingly sound minds were poisoned 
by the subtle virus of secession, it shows a pure, loyal heart, and 
a clear mind, that was able to resist the Pe of the venom. 

George H. Thomas was born on the 31st of July, 1816, in 
Southampton County, Virginia, of a father directly of Eng- 
lish, remotely of Welsh descent, and of a mother, Elizabeth 
Rochelle, who came of an old Huguenot family. He received 
his education at the best schools in that part of the country; 
and passed his early life at home amid the scenes and surround- 
ings incident to the high connections and prominent position 
of his family. He selected the law as his profession, and began 
his studies at the age of nineteen, in the office of his uncle, 
James Rochelle, then county clerk, from whom he received, at 
the same time, the appointment of deputy clerk. In June, 
1836, he entered the United States Military Academy at West 
Point, having received the appointment of cadet, through the 
influence of family friends. Of his career here we have no 
record; but that it was characterized by studionsness and cor- 
rectness of conduct is proved by the fact that he graduated 
twelfth in a class of forty-five, on June 20th, 1840. On the 1st 
of July he was appuinted second lieutenant in the 3d Artillery, 
and jvined his regiment in Florida in November of the same 
year. Here for eighteen months he was engaged in the Indian 
war then being waged, and on November 6th, 1841, he was 
brevetted first lieutenant “for gallant conduct in the war against 
the Florida Indians.” In January, 1842, the 3d Artillery was 
ordered to New Orleans, and in June of the same year to Fort 
Moultrie, Charleston harbor, in both of which movements Lieu- . 
tenant Thomas accompanied it. On the 17th of May, 1843, he 
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received his commission as first lientenant; in December he 
was ordered to duty with Company C of his regiment, then at 
Fort McHenry, Maryland; and in the next spring he joined 
Company E at Fort Moultrie. Here he remained until July, 
1845, when—there being symptoms of approaching war with 
Mexico—his company was sent to Texas, with orders to report 
to General Zachary Taylor. His company, forming with the 
3d and 4th Infantry the advance-guard of the army, landed at 
Corpus Christi, and was marched thence up the Rio Grande, to 
form part of the garrison of Fort Brown, opposite Matamoras. 
On the 2d of May the Mexicans invested the fort, bombarding 
it until the 8th, when they retreated, and joined their main 
army, under General Ampudia, who had fallen back from Palo 
Alto before General Taylor, advancing to the relief of the fort. 
His victory at Resaca de la Palma, on the next day, was greatly 
assisted by the deadly fire poured by Lieutenant Thomas from 
the fort into the broken masses of the Mexican army as they 
rushed into the river before our victorious legions. For four 
months after the evacuation of Matamoras, Lieutenant Thomas 
served with a detached section of his battery in the advance- 
guard, first at Reynosa, afterward at Camargo. At the latter 
place he rejoined his command, and marched with it to Mon- 
terey. For his gallantry in the attack on that place, he was 
brevetted Captain, September 23d, 1846. On the promotion of 
Lieutenant Bragg to a captaincy, he took command as senior 
lieutenant of Company E, on November 1st.. In December he 
was again placed in the advance with General Quitman’s 
brigade, entering Victoria about January 1st, 1847. In the 
latter part of the same month, Companies C and E of the 3d 
Artillery, among other troops, were selected by General Taylor 
to accompany him to Monterey. On the 21st of February was 
won the decisive victory of Buena Vista, over Santa Anna, 
commanding an army four times the strength of ours; and, for 
his “ gallant and meritorious conduct” in this battle, Lieuten- 
ant Thomas was brevetted Major, February 28d, 1847. He 
remained on duty in Mexico until August 20th, 1848, when he 
recrossed the Rio Grande with his company, among the last to 
leave, as he had been among the first to enter, the Mexican 
territory. From the 1st of September until December he took 
charge of the commissary dépét at Brazos Santiago ; and he was 
then granted a six months’ leave of absence—the first he had 
had,—rejoining his company at Fort Adams, Newport, Rhode 
Island. In July, 1849, he was placed in command of Company 
B of his regiment, and with it proceeded in September to 
Florida, to assist again in quelling the Indian outbreak there. 
Remaining there on duty until December, 1850, he started, in 
compliance with orders, for Texas, but, at New Orleans, was 
met by later orders, assigning him to Fort Independence, in 
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Boston harbor, where he remained until relieved by Captain 
Ord, on March 28th, 1851, when he was assigned to duty at 
West Point as Instructor of Artillery and Cavairy. While 
there he married, in 1852, Miss Frances 8. Kellogg, of Troy, 
New York, and also received his promotion to a captaincy, 
dated September 24th, 1853. Leaving West Point, on May 
31st, 1854, Captain Thomas took command of a battalion of 
artillery, conducting it across the Isthmus and to Benicia Bar- 
racks; and then proceeded to Fort Yuma, Lower California, 
reaching there July 15th, and relieving Major Heintzelman. 
The next year, Congress having authorized an addition to the 
army of two regiments of infantry and two of cavalry, Captain 
Thomas received the appointment of junior major of the 2d 
Cavalry; and, leaving Fort Yuma, in July, 1855, joined his 
new regiment at Jefferson Barracks, Missouri. In the follow- 
ing spring, the regiment was ordered to Texas, where Major 
Thomas remained on duty until 1860, during three years of 
which time he wasin command. In August, 1859, he command- 
ed the troops which escorted the Texas Reserve Indians to their 
new grounds in the Indian Territory. Immediately after his re- 
turn he accompanied an expedition sent out to examine the 
regions about the head-waters of the Canadian and Red Rivers. 
In this expedition, which occupied several months, and in another 
to the Conchas River during the spring and summer of 1860, 
he collected much valuable information concerning regions 
hitherto unexplored. During the latter expedition, he had an 
encounter with a body of predatory Indians, whom he defeated, 
recapturing all their stolen animals. In this skirmish, August 
20th, 1860, he received a slight wound of the face. On No- 
vember 1st, 1860, he left Camp Cooper on a short leave of ab- 
sence, the tirst he had had since December, 1848; and it is char- 
acteristic of his devotion to duty that, during the twenty-five 
years which have elapsed since his graduation, he had asked 
for only these two leaves of absence. 

We have thus traced the career of this officer for twenty-five 
years, from the day of his entrance into West Point, and find 
it marked by devotion to duty, and almost continuous labors in 
the field, with no favored duty of any kind, and no relaxation 
for the pursuit of pleasure. We have brought his record now 
to the stormy days of treason and civil war; he will be found 
still walking in the straight path of duty and of unswerving 
fidelity. 

In April, 1861, Major Thomas was ordered to Carlisle Bar- 
racks, Pennsylvania, for the purpese of remounting his regi- 
ment, which had been betrayed and robbed by the traitor 
Twiggs, in his infamous surrender of his entire department, 
even after he had received orders relieving him of command. 
Major Thomas speedily equipped and sent forward to Washing- 
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ton four companies to join the two already there, while he him- 
self took command of the other four. Vacancies ovcurring by 
the resignation of disloyal officers, he was promoted to the 
lieutenant-colonelcy on the 25th of April, and on the 5th of 
May to the colonelcy of his regiment, then and since known 
as the 5th United States Cavalry. In May, 1861, Colonel 
Thomas was assigned to the command of the first brigade of 
the troops in Northern Virginia, under Major-General Patter- 
son, commanding the Department of Pennsylvania, subse- 
quently the Department of the Shenandoah, under Major-Gen- 
eral Banks. He held this position until the latter part of Au- 
gust, when—having received his appointment as_brigadier- 
general of volunteers on the 17th of August—he was ordered 
to report to Brigadier-General Anderson, commanding the 
Department of the Cumberland. On his arrival at Louisville, 
General Thomas was assigned to the command of Camp “ Dick 
Robinson,” fifteen miles southeast of Nicholasville, Kentucky, 
with about six thousand troops. He at once set to work to in- 
crease these numbers, to organize the force, and to make vigor- 
ous preparations to resist the advance of the rebels, who, under 
General Zollicoffer, had invaded Kentucky by way of Cumber- 
land Gap. On the 20th of October, a small force sent out by 
him defeated the enemy at Wildcat, and drove him back to the 
Gap. Immediately after this battle, General Thomas moved 
his head-quarters to Crab Orchard, and began preparations for 
an advance into East Tennessee; but General Buell, command- 
ing the department, desirous of driving the large rebel force, 
under General A. S. Johnston, from Bowling aan, ordered 
. General Thomas to move with his whole command, except three 
regiments, to Lebanon, Kentucky, and there prepare for an 
active campaign. Obeying at once, General Thomas organized 
the first division of the army of the Cumberland at Lebanon. 
Thence he threw forward re-enforcements to General Schoepf, in 
order to prevent Zollicoffer crossing the Cumberland River. 
In this, however, he did not succeed ; eight thousand rebels 
crossed the river, and established themselves opposite Mill 
Spring. The entire force of General Thomas was soon in readi- 
ness, and took the field on the 81st of December, led by him- 
self, with orders to dislodge the enemy from his intrenchments, 
should he not advance to meet our army. After a most labori- 
ous march of nineteen days, over, or rather through roads 
rendered almost impassable by severe rains, he reached Logan’s 
Cross Roads, ten miles north of Mill Spring, and. there halted 
on the 18th of January, 1862, to wait for two of his regiments, 
which had fallen behind, and to concert arrangements with 
General Schoepf for a combined movement.upon the enemy’s 
intrenchments. In this, however, he was forestalled by Zolli- 
coffer, who, deceived as to the number of the federal forces, and 
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anticipating an easy victory, made a fierce attack on our camp 
at daylight on the morning of the 19th. The advance-guard, 
surprised and overwhelmed, fell back in confusion on the main 
body, which was rapidly formed in line by General Thomas, 
and effectually repulsed the desperate assault of the rebel forces. 
Thomas then attacked in his turn, broke the rebel line, and 
pursued the disordered remnants to their river intrenchments, 
which they evacuated during the night, crossing the river, and 
leaving in our hands all their artillery and small-arms, their 
provisions and camp equipage of all kinds. They carried with 
them, moreover, the dead body of their leader, Zollicoffer, slain 
in the battle. This was a signal victory, and carried demorali- 
zation not only into the rebel camps, but through all that 
rebellious section; and, as the first victory since the shame of 
Bull Run, brought cheer to the whole North. 

Without pausing after the battle of Mill Spring, General 
Thomas concentrated his forces at Somerset, and again began 
active preparations for an advance into East Tennessee. But 
these were again interrupted, and he was ordered by General’ 
Buell to advance on Mumfordsville, by way of Lebanon, it 
being the intention to concentrate the federal forces at the 
former point, preparatory to a movement against Bowling 
Green. This was, however, rendered unnecessary by the cap- 
ture of Forts Henry and Donelson, which compelled the rebels 
to evacuate Columbus, Bowling Green, and Nashville; and 
General Thomas was met in his march to Mumfordsville by 
orders to report with his division at Nashville. He reached 
that city, by way of Louisville, on March 2d, and there re- 
mained, his command forming the reserve of Buell’s army, until 
April, when he joined the main army after the battle of Shiloh, 
and moved with it and Grant’s army on Corinth. On the 25th 
of April, 1862, he was appointed and confirmed Major-General 
of Vojunteers, and on the 1st of May his division was trans- 
ferred to the Army of the Tennessee, and he was assigned, by 
General Halleck, to the command of the right wing of that 
army, consisting of five divisions. 

After the evacuation of Corinth by Beauregard, General 
Thomas’s command was assigned to guard the Menphis and 
Charleston Railroad, from Iuka, Mississippi, to Tuscumbia, 
Alabama. On the 10th of June, he was retransferred to the 
Army of the Ohio, among his old associates, and, under orders, 
concentrated his entire command at Decherd, Tennessee, on the 
6th of August. Thence he proceeded to McMinnville to take 
charge of the divisions of Generals Nelson and Hood; and on 
the 3d of September advanced with his command to join 
General Buell at Murfreesboro. On arriving there, he found 
that General Buell had left for Nashville, whither he followed 
him, and was put in command of the post, while Buell started 
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for Kentucky. On the 13th of September, General Thomas 
received orders to follow, and started with his division on the 
afternoon of the 15th, overtaking Buell on the 19th, at Cave 
City, where he was placed second in command of the whole 
army. This position he retained during Bragg’s invasion, and 
Buell’s extraordinary retreat from Tennessee, through Kentucky, 
and back to Louisville; and when, on the 1st of October, the 
army left the latter city, in its nominal pursuit of Bragg, Gen- 
eral Thomas was placed in command of the right wing, filling 
that post of labor and responsibility until the army was con- 
centrated at Bowling Green. The battle at Perryville or 
Chaplin Hills, on October 8th, was fought principally by the 
left wing under General MeCook,—the right wing, from the 

osition of the two armies, being able to take part only with 
its cavalry, as skirmishers. When General Rosecrans relieved 
General Buell, he placed General Thomas, on November 5th, 
in command of the 14th Army Corps, forming the centre, and 
consisting of his own 8d division, now under Rousseau, with 
the Ist, 8th, 12th and 13th divisions. With this corps, Thomas 
reached Nashville early in November, and there remained until 
December, when he advanced with Roussean’s and Negley’s 
divisions, and joined the main army in its movement on Mur- 
freesboro. He took an active part in the series of battles and 
skirmishes preceding the battle of Stone River, sharing every 
hardship and danger with his men, and inspiring them by his 
vigilance, his coolness, and his determination. In that terrible 
battle of Stone River, on the 31st of December, 1862, when 
Bragg impetuously hurled the entire mass of his army on Rose- 
crans’ left wing, and trampling it down, .rushed headlong 
over it on our right, General Thomas stayed the progress of the 
exultant enemy, and held them at bay with Rousseau’s un- 
broken division, while he assisted in the formation of the new 
line against which the yelling rebels again and again fruitlessly 
threw themselves, only to be dashed exhausted back. It was he 
who retrieved the disaster of that day, and wrested victory from 
the jaws of defeat. Again, on the 2d of January, 1863, did he 
most fearfully punish Breckenridge in his attempt to turn the 
left of the Union Army, hurling him back, and marking the 
short line of his advance and retreat with the bodies of two 
thousand rebel dead and wounded. On the night of January 
3d, the beaten Bragg fled from Murfreesboro, and Thomas 
finished his good work by advancing and driving him to Man- 
chester. Well did he deserve.the encomiums of the command- 
ing general, Rosecrans, who, in his report, spoke of: him as 
“true and prudent, distinguished in council and on many battle- 
fields for his courage.” 

During the next five months, no movements of importance 
were made by either army; General Rosecrans occupying the 
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time in organizing and equipping his army, giving special 
attention to the cavalry, of whose services he stood in great 
need. In the series of brilliant strategic movements which began 
in the latter part of June, and which resulted in the rebel 
evacuation of Chattanooga, and of many minor points, General 
Thomas bore an active and distinguished part. On the 19th 
of September, 1863, at Chickamauga, where Bragg attacked 
our weary forces with a strength of three to our two, his assault 
was met and repulsed mainly by Thomas’s corps. On the next 
morning the rebels. renewed the attack, and again and again 
assaulted our lines, in the endeavor to find some weak point, 
through which they might pierce. For hours they sought in 
vain; but at last they succeeded in breaking the supports of 
both flanks of Thomas’s corps, and utterly routing the com- 
mands of McCook and Crittenden, which streamed in such 
complete confusion toward Chattanooga, that even Rosecrans 
thought himself defeated, and so telegraphed from the latter 
place. But Thomas was not defeated. Then it was that he 
rose grandly to the height of the occasion, and, superior to 
circumstances, again saved a lost day for the Union arms. 
Wheeling his lines within the jaws of Frick’s Gap, whose bold 
sides effectually protected his flanks, he stood at bay against 
the whole force of the maddened rebels. For hours they wrestled 
grimly in that narrow pass, assault and repu'se following in 
quick succession, until, after a long and bloody contest, the 
baffled enemy were hurled back, unable again to advance. 
During the night, Thomas fell back three miles to a stronger 
position near Rossville, where he waited all the next day for 
the expected attack, which did not come; and in the evening 
he led his troops in perfect order back to Chattanooga. 

Thus had Thomas again plucked the flower safety from the 
nettle danger, and had saved the field of Chickamauga. Nor 
that alone: but for his ability, his courage, his persistence, we 
had lost the whole army of the Cumberland, and all the hard- 
won fruits reaped by that army in a year’s toil and efforts. 
General Rosecrans said not too much in his report :—“ To 
Major-General Thomas, the true soldier, the prudent and un- 
daunted commander, the modest and incorruptible patriot, the 
thanks and the gratitude of the country are due for his conduct 
at the battle of Chickamauga.” 

It was but just that when General Rosecrans was relieved, on 
the 19th of October, of the command of the Army of the Cum- 
berland, General Thomas should be appointed his successor. 
For his conduct at Chickamauga, he was also made a Brigadier- 
General in the regular army, on the 27th of the same month. 
On assuming command at Chattanooga, he at once set to work 
to improve the condition of his forces, to strengthen the fortifi- 
cations, to secure forage and provisions, and to make every thing 
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ready for the advance, then being planned by General Grant, 
who had taken command of the entire Military Division of the 
Mississippi. On the 24th of November, 1863, the forces of Gen- 
eral Thomas, by a bold and rapid dash, possessed themselves 
of the strong rebel works on Orchard Knob, commanding a 
part of the fortifications on Missionary Ridge; and,' on the 
next day, General Gordon Granger’s Fourth Corps of that army 
made its magnificent charge up the hill, swept across it, and 
broke the rebel centre. The grand victory of Missionary 
Ridge was won, Bragg was flying, crushed and dispirited, and 
the Mulan arms held the key of all the great central regions. 
During the long period of rest which followed, General 
Thomas was busied in increasing his command, in organizing 
and equipping it, and bringing it to the highest point of effi- 
ciency tor the great work remaining. An occasional reconnois- 
sance, an infrequent skirmish, was all that broke this lull of 
rest and preparation. On the promotion of General Grant to 
the position of Lieutenant-General, the command of the Mili- 
tary Division of the Mississippi was given to General Sherman ; 
and General Thomas was thus placed under his old classmate, 
who was not only his junior in years and in length of service, 
but who had, at no distant period, been his subordinate in rank. 
But Thomas, unlike others, who would have refused to serve 
under similar circumstances, was too faithful to the service, and 
too devoted to the common good, to take offence; he gave him- 
self, wholly and heartily, to harmonious co-operation with, and 
rompt obedience to, his new commander. The 7th of May, 
1864, dawned on the legions of Sherman advancing on their 
= march to Atlanta. Thomas, with his old Army of the 
umberland, consisting of the Fourth, Fourteenth, and Twen- 
tieth Corps, commanded respectively by Major-Generals Howard, 
Palmer, and Hooker, sixty thousand seven hundred and thirty- 
three strong, infantry, cavalry, and artillery, with one hundred 
and thirty guns, constituted the centre; though, during the 
march, as required by the exigencies of the position, it acted 
also as the right or the left wing. Thomas made the opening 
demonstration against Buzzard’s Roost and Rocky Face Ridge ; 
at Resaca, on the 15th of May, he dislodged the rebels from the 
hills in his front, and drove them from their strong positions ; 
in the manceuvres to gain Alatoona Pass, he assaulted the 
enemy’s fortifications at lx Hope Church, and engaged in the 
severe encounters near Dallas; at Kenesaw Mountain, on June 
22d, he met the sudden assault of part of Hood’s Corps, and 
bloodily repulsed it, and on the 27th he led his columns up 
that mountain in the unfortunate assault on the impregnable 
position of the rebels; on the 20th of July, his command alone 
received Hood’s desperate onslaught, and threw him back, 
broken and bleeding; on the 28th, Palmer’s Corps of his army 
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assisted the Fifteenth Corps in beating back the magnificent 
charge made by the rebels; and, at Jonesboro’, on the evenin 
of the 1st of September, his Fourteenth Corps, under Gan 
Jefferson C. Davis, carried the rebel tairemilaaniih capturing 
almost an entire brigade, while his Twentieth Corps, under 
Major-General Slocum, entered Atlanta, and thus finished the 
great work. In the record of this wonderful march, we find 
comparatively few great battles, in almost all of which, how- 
ever, Thomas had a share; while, through all those months of 
toil, hardship, endurance, and sleepless vigilance, he was ever 
at his post. To the brilliant genius of Sherman do we directly 
owe the great success of that great campaign; but he could 
never have reaped the fruits of his plans without the hearty 
co-operation, the sagacity, and the efficiency of his subordinates, 
among whom Thomas holds the first rank. 

In the history of great campaigns such as this, it is seldom 
that we can lay our finger on one spot and say that this was the 
turning point of the whole affair. Yet, in the present case, it 
was clearly to be seen, that when Hood, instigated by Jefferson 
Davis, resolved, instead of keeping to the east of Sherman, and 
impeding his march, to turn towards the west, and advance , 
northward, that moment sealed the fate of the campaign and 
of the Confederacy. As soon as the rebels began their north- 
ward march, Sherman sent his ablest lieutenant to Nashville to 
take charge of the rear; and then, having fathomed the shallow 
designs of the rebel leader, he determined, in his own words, 
“to march through Georgia, smashing things, to the sea ;” and 
left Thomas to take care of Hood, communicating to him his 
entire plan of campaign, and instructing him to defend the line 
of the Tennessee River; to hold Tennessee “in any event,” and 
to pursue Hood, should he follow Sherman. The effective force 
of Thomas at this time consisted of the Fourth and Twenty- 
third Corps, all the garrisons in Tennessee, the cavalry under 
Brevet Major-General Wilson, part of which was not yet 
mounted or equipped, and two divisions of the Sixteenth Corps, 
under Major-General A. J. Smith, then on their way to Ten- 
nessee from Missouri ;—in all, twenty-two thousand infantry and 
seven thousand seven hundred cavalry, exclusive of small gar- 
risons, and detachments guarding the railroads. Thomas made 
his head-quarters at Nashville, drawing in re-enforcements from 
every possible point, and retarding the advance of the enemy 
until the arrival of A. J. Smith would allow him to take the 
offensive; at the same time leaving a force under Major-Gen- 
eral Schofield, which, after a scrub race with the rebel army, 
succeeded in reaching Franklin and saving its trains, just before 
the arrival of the latter. Hood advanced, and, confident of 
victory, made a terrible assault on our lines on the 3vth of 
November. So sudden and determined was the onslaught that 
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the first line of Schofield’s force was broken, and the eager 
rebels penetrated to his main line, only to be repulsed. Again 
and again their yelling lines surged up, but to be dashed back 
from the adamantine wall of the Union braves, leaving the 
field stranded with their wrecks. Not until ten o’clock that 
night did the persistent foe desist from his superhuman efforts ; 
then he fell back, baffled and dispirited, having lost over six 
thousand kilied, wounded, and prisoners, of which number 
were six general officers killed, six wounded, and one captured. 
During the night, General Schofield, by direction of General 
Thomas, fell back to Nashville, where he was at once followed 
by Hood. On the 30th, the command-of General A. J. Smith 
had arrived, and General Thomas was fast collecting a force 
outnumbering that of Hood’s army, and preparing for the final 
blow. Meantime he allowed Hood the pleasure of thinking he 
was besieging Nashville, and that it must soon succumb to his 
strategy. But his dream was rudely shattered. All the prepa- 
rations having been completed by Thomas in his customary 
deliberate and thorongh manner, the grand attack was made 
on the morning of the 15th of December. The battle began 
by a feint of the Union left on Hood’s right, but the main 
attack soon succeeded on his left, which was speedily broken ; 
and the assault being pushed with vigor, the whole rebel line, 
from left to right, was rolled up, and crumbled like a burnt 
scroll. The enemy were driven eight miles, to a new position 
previously chosen by them, before which our troops bivouacked 
in line of battle during the night, and early on the morning of 
the 16th renewed the attack. A bloody series of assaults, re- 
pulses, and renewed assaults, filled the whole day, but the rebel 
rout was worse than that of the preceding day. Nothing could 
stay the onward rush of our eager troops; they assaulted and 
carried the strongest fortifications of the enemy, pushed resist- 
lessly up and over the hills on which they were intrenched, 
crushed their lines in every direction, and pursued their flying 
_ hordes until darkness rendered further pursuit useless. On the 
next day, however, it was continued, and, spite of heavy roads 
and streams swollen by great rains, kept up continuously until 
the 29th, when Thomas found that Hood had succeeded in 
crossing the Tennessee with the debilitated remnants of his 
baffled army. 

“With the exception of his rear-guard,” says Thomas, “ his 
army had become a disheartened and disorganized rabble of 
half-armed and barefooted men, who sought every opportunity 
to fall out by the wayside, and desert their cause, to put an end 
to their sufferings.” 

Thus had the “chuckle-headed Thomas,” as the rebel Gen- 
eral Cheatham had dubbed him, “taken care of’ Hood. One 
short month before, Hood had advanced into Tennessee, bold 
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and confident, at the head of a grand army, every man of 
which believed implicitly the promise made to them by Jeffer- 
son Davis—that within sixty days they should be in possession 
of Tennessee ; now he fled in the night, with scarcely an organ- 
ized force as a body-guard, leaving behind seventeen thousand 
dead, wounded, and prisoners, eighteen generals, and sixty- 
eight pieces of artillery. And, a week before his final escape, 
Sherman’s victorious legions, who were to have made a Moscow- 
like retreat from Atlanta, entered Savannah, and thus the great 
campaign, extending over half a continent, was happily con- 
suimmated in every detail. 

For this most decisive victory, General Thomas was appointed 
Major-General in the regular army, and reecived a special vote 
of thanks from Congress. But he has received far more than 
this: the thanks and the blessings of the whole country have 
been showered on him as one of the great saviors of the 
nation. 

This battle closed the campaign in the West, and there has 
been no fighting of consequence there since. General Thomas 
remained in command of his department during the final bat- 
tles before Richmond, and the succeeding surrender of the rebel 
armies, co-operating in the movements which brought them 
about. On the 27th of June, 1865, in accordance with the 
orders dividing the country into military districts, he assumed 
command of the Military Division of the Tennessee, including 
the Department of the Tennessee, of Kentucky, of Georgia, 
and of Alabama. He holds this position at the present writing ; 
and has exercised the weighty functions of his office, with his 
accustomed wisdom, sagacity, and justice. 

In personal appearance, Thomas is very striking. He is 
rather less than six feet-in height, but the grandness of his pro- 
portions makes him appear even larger. His features are all 
massive, his nose, however, being a long, thin, incisive one; 
his eye, blue, large, steady; his chin and jaw, index of his firm- 
ness, squarely cut and solid. His complexion, originally fair, 
is now bronzed by exposure; and his sandy hair and full beard 
have, within the last five years, become liberally sprinkled with 
silver. His whole face is a frank and kindly one; yet grave 
withal, and seldom smiling. His entire appearance is one of 
great dignity, and, in many respects, it has been compared to 
that of Washington. His health is robust, and, spite of his long 
years of active campaigning and continual exposure, his physi- 
cal perfection is remarkable. His manner is simple and manly ; 
he is devoid of all ostentation or love of display. He has 
lived so long in camp and garrison, and his habits have become 
so confirmed, that he is not at ease when compelled to change 
them. When at Louisville, in 1862, it became necessary for 
him to remain in the city at a hotel; but he was unable to 
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sleep or get any comfort until he had sent for his camp-cot ; 
and during the week of his stay he occupied his cot nightly, 
and allowed no one to enter his bedroom except his old colored 
servant, who took charge of every thing for him. His style of 
living in camp is comfortable and even elegant; his mess-chest 
contains a full assortment of fine china and silver ware; and 
he always moves “in heavy trim.” 

His personal character is spotless; no taint clings to it. This 
fact, with his goodness of heart, his kindly manner, his amiable 
and equable temper, endear him to all with whom he comes in 
contact. He is especially dear to his soldiers; they look up to 
him with an affectionate regard and a personal love, while, at 
the same time, they place the most implicit reliance on his 
military ability and skill. It is this blind, hearty confidence 
which, on more than one occasion, has kept them standing un- 
daunted against the shock of arms; they place themselves 
wholly and unhesitatingly under his direction, feeling certain 
that he will direct all for the best. Like all American feelings, 
their love is not demonstrative; it is too deeply rooted for that ; 
it shows itself chiefly by the endearing nicknames with which 
they have christened him. These cognomens index the quality 
of the man. Even in his younger days at West Point and in 
Mexico, he was known as “Old Reliable ;” during the Mill 
Spring campaign, he won the name of “Old Pap Safety,” 
afterwards crystallized into “ Pap Thomas,” by which he is now 
generally known. Various other sobriquets have been aftixed 
to him, as “Old Slow-Trot,” “Uncle George,” and ‘“ George 
H.;” and since the victory at Nashville, Corinthian Thomas.” 
These nicknames are given, as is the wont of the American 
soldier, in a spirit of familiar love and appreciation; and it 
would be very hard to persuade any man of the old Army of the 
Cumberland that there is another leader quite equal in all 
respects to “Old Pap Thomas.” 

Lis habits of thought are marked by great deliberation ; his 
plans are slowly evolved and carefully matured; when his own 
time comes for action he moves, ponderous and irresistible, to 
victory. He will never allow himself to be hurried to action 
before he has perfected every detail; and to some his caution 
and deliberation would seem to be carried too far. But his jus- 
tification lies in the fact, that, when he does move, it is to 
assured success; no contingencies surprise, no failures check 
him, for he has provided against all which may occur. He must 
have every thing done, too, in an orderly and systematic man- 
ner; nothing is more annoying to him than irregularity and 
want of method. At Chickamauga, when the enemy had 
routed the two corps which supported him, and had opened fire 
on his front and both flanks, he was much disgusted with their 
mode of doing things; and when Steadman reported to him 
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with re-enforcements, and asked how the battle was going, he 
replied, in an indignant tone; “The damned scoundrels are 
fighting without any system !” 

Had Thomas been fighting under Joshua, he would have 
been much annoyed with the order requiring the sun to stand 
still upon Gibeon, and the moon over Ajalon; and, though he 
would have continued to do his duty in smiting the enemy, hi 
and thigh, through all that long day, it would have been wit 
the feeling that the proceeding was irregular and uncalled for, 
and that it was much better to let things go on in the usual 
routine, and to finish the victory on the morrow. 

His firmness and even obstinacy are, next to his circumspec- 
tion, his distinguishing peculiarities. Nor does the title, the 
“ Rock of Chickamauga,” which he won on that field, refer 
less to his self-poise and unyielding balance, than to his calm- 
ness and imperturbability in battle, which is something re- 
markable. He sits squarely on his horse, cool and unmoved 
amid all the excitement, rarely enthusiastic over success, nor 
depressed at seeming failure. As you look at that impassive 
face, and that solid, immovable form, you do not wonder that 
he is named the “Statue Thomas.” Under all his quiet, he is 
observant of every thing; no deed of gallantry escapes him, 
and he does not fail to acknowledge it in commendatory terms, 
though rarely aroused to enthusiasm. So, too, he is seldom 
kindled to anger; but, if excited by a mean or unjust act, his 
indignation is terrible. In the campaign against Bragg, when 
second in command to Buell, a farmer complained to him that 
a line officer had unjustly seized his only remaining horse. 
Black with rage, Thomas showered curses on the luckless 
offender, and, ripping his straps from his shoulders with his 
sword, he compelled him to lead back the animal, and pay the 
farmer for his trouble. His modesty and magnanimity are no 
less marked. 

It having come to his notice that it was proposed to raise a 
fund in Cincinnati and Louisville, for the presentation of a tes- 
timonial to him, he wrote the following letter :— 


HEAD-QUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE CUMBERLAND, } 
EASTPORT, MISSISSIPPI, January 17, 1865. 
To the Editor of the “ Cincinnati Gazette :’»— 

Dear Sir:—From an article I saw yesterday in the Louisville Press, I am led to 
believe that, at your suggestion, the citizens of Cincinnati and Louisvilie are about 
to raise asum of money for the purpose of presenting me with a suitable testimo- 
nial of their appreciation of my services since this war commenced. Whilst I am 
duly and profoundly sensible of the high compliment proposed to be paid me, I 
would greatly prefer, and, if not premature, request, that any sum which may be 
raised for that purpose may be devoted to the founding of a fund for the relief of 
disabled soldiers, and of the indigent widows and orphans of officers and soldiers 
who have lost lives during the war. I am amply rewarded when assured that my 
humble services have met with the approbation of the Government and the people. 

With much respect, I remain, your obedient servant, 

GrorGE H. THomas, 
Major-General U. S. V. 
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In this sketch of General Thomas, which is given as concisely 
as justice to him would permit, there are two points especially 
worthy of attention. First, we are struck by the fact, that his 
eareer has been a series of splendid successes, unmarred by a 
disaster or a disgrace. Others of our great captains have 
learned the secret of success in war through defeats and disap- 
pointments; and the country has paid dearly in blood and 
treasure to correct their errors of judgment, their prejudices, 
their carelessness, their violations of military law. Thomas’s 
training has cost thecountry no such sacrifices ; but on more than 
one occasion he has ransomed our arms from the consequences of 
incompetency in others. The two campaigns which he planned 
and led in person were grandly successful; in that in which he 
was second in command, he becomes the central figure, and is 
the single spirit who carves victory out of defeat. And, 
secondly, we see him promoted to thé highest military position 
solely by his own efforts. A Major at the beginning of the 
war, he has attained the position of Major-General in the regu- 
lar Army; and for this advancement, he is indebted to no po- 
litical influence, nor has any favoritism been exerted in his 
behalf. Truly modest, he has been content to let his deeds 
speak for him; free from all petty craving for notoriety, he has 
won fame; without envy, he has not feared rivalry, nor created 
jealousy; faithful and loyal above all else, he has allowed no 
personal prejudices, no private piques, to influence him in the 
discharge of his whole duty, and has called forth praise and 
respect from all. 

o genius, unless it be in what Guizot calls the “ genius of 
common sense;” or unless we believe, with Hogarth, that 
“genius is merely perseverance, perseverance, perseverance !” 
Only a modest, manly man, self-poised and steadfast; ripe in 
years and experience; a thorough master of his profession; a 
sage in council, and a hero on the field; not debonair nor 
fluent ; only simple, reticent, true: 


“One still strong man in a blatant land.” 
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ANA OF’ THE WAR. 


VIIl. 


BY CHARLES GODFREY LELAND, 


FORAGING. 
“ For age, too, hath its charms.”—C1crRo, de Senectute. 


To “forage” is a term which seems to have entered the Eng- 
lish language as the great Hindoo enchanter Kehama entered 
hell, by seven different gates at once. Having done this, we 
are told that the great sorcerer recomposed and concentrated 
himself at the centre, uniting all his differences in one powerful 
personality—just as forage, with its shades of different meanin 
in Armenian, Latin, Welsh, Dutch, Saxon, Portuguese, and 
French, has (according to Webster) finally given us a word 
uniting the zdeas of food, fodder, going onward or roving, col- 
lecting in wandering, getting “food for horses and cattle by 
wandering about and stripping the country,” wasting, ravaging, 
and vagabondizing. In like manner, “F. O. Rage, Chief of 
Bummers,” gathering fresh force as he rolled on through the 
war, fully exemplified all these definitions; until, finally, hav- 
ing entered Washington by many gates or ways, he appropri- 
ately closed his martial career in the great head-quarters of pub- 
lic plunder. “ Exitus acta probat.” 

believe that the following anecdote, which appeared early in 
1861, is one of the first “ foraging stories” which was told. of 
federal troops: 


“DRAWING RATIONS. 


“There are some episodes in the life of a soldier provocative of laughter, and that 
serve to disperse, in some manner, the ennui of camp life. A farmer, who did not 
reside so far from a camp of ‘the boys’ as he wished he did, was accustomed to find 
every morning that several rows of potatoes had disappeared from the field. He 
bore it for some time, but, when the last of his fine field of kidneys began to disap- 
pear, he thought the thing had gone far enough, and determined to stop it. Ac- 
cordingly, he made a visit to camp early next morning, and amused himself by going 
round to see whether the soldiers were provided with good and wholesome provi- 
sions. He had not proceeded far, when he found a‘ boy’ just serving up a fine dish 
of kidneys, which looked marvellously like those that the good wife brought to hia 
own table. Halting, the following colloquy ensued: 

“* Have fine potatoes here, I see.’ 

“ ¢ Splendid,’ was the reply. 

“*¢ Where do you get them?’ 

“ «Draw them.’ 

“*‘ Does Government furnish potatoes for rations?’ 

‘““*Nary tater.’ 


Vou. V.—2 
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“¢T thought you said you drew them ?’ 

“*Did. We just do that thing.’ 

“* But how ? if they are not included in your rations.’ 

‘'¢ Hasiest thing int the world—won’t you take some with us?’ said the soldier, as 
he seated hiraself opposite the smoking vegetables. 

“*¢Thank you. But will you oblige me by telling how you draw your potatoes, as 
they are not found by the commissary ?’ 

““«Nothing easier. Draw’em bythe tops, mostly! Sometimes by a hoe—if 
there’s one left in the field.’ 

“¢Hum! ha! Yes; I understand. Well, now, see here! If you won’t draw 
any more of mine, I will bring you a basketful every morning, and draw them my- 
self!’ 

“«¢ Bully for you, old fellow!’ was the cry, and three cheers and a tiger were given 
for the farmer. 

“The covenant was duly observed, and no one but the farmer drew potatoes from 
that field afterward.” 


Similar in kind is the following “ merrie tayle” from the 
Washington Lepublican of May 1,1861: 


“oHAT PIG. 


“A few nights since, as two of the regiments were at Annapolis Junction, on 
their way here, a mischievous soldier, who was placed on guard at some distance 
from the main body, as he was walking his rounds, shot a pig. A member of the 
other regiment, hearing the report, hastened to the spot, and demanded that the pig 
should be divided, or he would inform his officers. The prize was accordingly ‘ par- 
titioned,’ and served up to the friends of each party. The officers, however, observ- 
ing the bones, soon found out the guilty party ; and, on questioning him, he replied 
that he did it in obedience to the orders he had received, ‘not to let any one pass 
without the countersign.’ He saw the pig coming toward him, and challenged it; 
but, receiving no answer, he charged bayonet on it, and, the pig still persisting, he 
shot it. The officers laughed heartily at the explanation, and sent him to find the 
— and pay for the pig, which, he states was the hardest job he ever per- 
‘ormed.’ 


Very cool foraging, indeed, was the following—which was 
doubtless repeated, in its leading details, thousands of times be- 
fure the end of the war. It was written in September, 1861, by 
a correspondent of the Boston Cowrier, a member ot the Web- 
ster Massachusetts regiment : 


“4 BIT OF SOLDIER-BOY FUN. 


“There is a little of comedy often mingled with the history of this wardrama. A 
small party of boys from the Regiment went up to Leesburg, crossed over 
the Potomac, nd found themselves in Virginia. After afew miles of quiet walk- 
ing, they saw, over the fields, a large house brilliantly illuminated. Of course they 
climbed the fences, and crept up toward it, until they heard the merry voices of the 
invited guests. Here they took counsel and decided to advance. : 

‘“**Glad to see you,’ said the host, ‘no apologies. What did you do with your 
horses? Been waiting for you. Come in and let me introduce you.’ The lady of 
the house presents them with many a smile, as the cavalry for whom they are 
waiting. ‘ Where did you get so nice a disguise ?’ 

““*Oh, we found a party of Yankees, and stripped them; we are after more, you 
know, and could get here better by leaving the nags.’ 

“ ‘Close by, I reckon.’ 

“Yes, yonder.’ 

“ And, in the face of a cavalry force that could not be far off, they ate the supper, 
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and politely retired amid a shower of compliments,‘and something more, if the 
chivalrous fellows told no storiés about the ‘little dears’ of that American night’s 
entertainment, whose history is yet to be told in the bazaars of the Southern Bag- 
dad.”—Eachanye, Sept. 17, 1861. 


About the same time, something quite as cool was effected by 
two members of the Norway (Maine) light infantry in the City 
of Washington, and which was set torth as follows by the edi- 
torial correspondent of the Bridgeton (Conn.) Reporter. I take 
it from an exchange dated Aug. 31, 1861: 


“PROSPECTING FOR GRUB. 


“The ‘grub’ was bad for a few days, and so our heroes strolled ‘down town’ to 
see what could be done. They proceeded directly to the President’s house. With- 
out ceremony they wended their way quietly into the broad kitchen—‘ bowing to a 
tall man’ on their passage—and, carefully selecting what they thought would ‘ go 
‘round,’ made the following speech to the cook : 

“*Took here, we’ve sworn to support the Government; for three days we've 
done it on salt junk; now, if you would spare us a little of this, it would put the 
thing along amazingly !’ 

“Tt is needless to say that the boys had an abundance on that day.” 


The following report of a Committee of Investigation seems 
to indicate that the schoolmaster of a certain locality could be a 
little abroad even while at home. It is dated November 21, 
1861: 


“THE SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD. 


“In Kentucky, General Nelson strictly prohibited any depredations upon the 
property of citizens by his troops, and a committee was appointed to inquire 
whether any offences had been committed. In making his returns, one Joe For- 
man, a member of the committee, reported that there had been no loss sustained 
except ‘two beehives and a chicken without any honey in it.’ Sam Owens, the 
schoolmaster, who was on the committee, corrected the report so as to make it read: 
‘ With the exception of a chicken and two beehives, the latter containing no honey.’ 

“ That helped the matter!” 


All foraging is not done in the open field, and it sometimes 
happened that it was inflicted within doors on a rebel in retali- 
ation for inhospitality or revilings. Witness the story of Ser- 
geant Oliver, which I take from a Cincinnati journal of Oct. 15, 
1862: 


“4 YANKEE HOTEL IN DIXIE. 


“When General Banks’s army moved on up the Shenandoah Valley from New 
Market, Quartermaster-Sergeant Reuben W. Oliver, of Cochran’s New York bat- 
tery, had to be temporarily left in a barn on account of injuries he had received. 
Soon after our departure he made application at the lady’s house adjoining for 
board, but he was informed, in true Virginia style, that she did not board ‘ Yankee 
barbarians.’ 

“ ‘Very well,’ replied Oliver, ‘if you won’t board me I shall keep a hotel in your 
barn, but shall probably call upon you occasionally for supplies,’ and he hobbled. 
back to the barn. 

“Oliver was every inch a soldier, and he went to work at once. Taking a re- 
volver, he shot madam’s finest young porker, which his assistant immediately 
dressed. His able assistant next went to the apiary and ‘took us’ a hive of bees, 
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and transferred the honey to the barn; he then went to the lot and milked a pail 
of milk from her ladyship’s cows; then going to her servants’ house he made a 
‘requisition’ for a quantity of fresh corn dodgers that had been prepared for sup- 
per. The addition of these articles to his ordinary rations placed him far beyond 
the point of starvation. 

“True to his Yankee instincts, he invited the lady to take tea with him, at the 
hotel across the way, at which she became spitefully indignant; but Oliver was as 
happy as a lark, and for the time almost forgot his injuries. 

‘Soon he had several sick soldiers added to his list of boarders; and in due time 
a sheep and another young porker, and a second hive of bees, were gathered under 
the roof of his ‘hotel;’ and furthermore, not a cock remained to proclaim when 
the morning dawned. By this time her ladyship thought she could ‘see it,’ and 
_sent for Oliver, who, as promptly as the nature of his injuries would permit, re- 
ported at the door. 

“ “See here, young man,’ said she, ‘I perceive that it would be cheaper for me 
to board you in my house, and, if you will accept, you can have board and a room 
free.’ 

“ ¢Thank you, madam, thank you,’ replied Oliver, removing his cap and bowing 
politely, ‘but I prefer boarding at a first-class Yankee hotel to stopping at any se- 
cession house in Virginia at the same price. You will therefore be so kind as to 
excuse me for declining your generous offer, as it comes too late;’ and back he 
hobbled to the barn, and actually remained there for two weeks, taking in and 
boarding every sick soldier that came along, making frequent ‘requisitions’ upon 
her for supplies. 

“Her ladyship was mightily pleased when Oliver’s Yankee hotel was discon- 
tinued ; but it taught her a valuable lesson, and Yankee soldier never thereafter 
applied to her in vain for food and shelter. They always got what they wanted, 
she evidently not relishing the Yankee hotel system. 

“T cari remember that in 1863 some half-dozen weary and hungry New York 
federal boys, on the march, stopped at a farm-house, and, offering to buy food, 
were politely informed by the proprietor that he didn’t sell to d—d Yankees. ‘It 
took us about five minutes to gut that house, clean out,’ was the laconic conclusion 
of the tale, when narrated to me a few hours after the evisceration referred to had 
been completed. Even at this time there were thousands of officers who protected 
rebels with such zeal that the latter were wont, according to their peculiar pature, to 
presume most insolently on the patience of the privates. Ido not defend the ‘gut- 
ting’ of private houses, but it would be well if some of our officers, as well as sun- 
dry rebels, had remembered that in war there is an evil element set loose,* whose 
worst effects might thousands of times have been averted by the exercise of a little 
plain common sense. The man who has never been on forced marches for days 
together, with perhaps only one ‘hard tack’ per diem for food, little knows how 
nearly akin to a human wolf he himself might become under such circumstances. 
The hunger and fighting, added to irregular sleep, beget an irritability, or, rather, 
ferocity, which is often incredible, Like a wolf, the man’s ever-present thought is, 
how and where to get food. Every hut is scanned with a critical eye for some 
sign indicating the possibility of its containing something to eat, and it is really 
remarkable how expert soldiers become in forming such judgments. The amount of 
smoke issuing from a chimney, the size of the barn, or the absence of wheel-marks, 
or the presence of sacks indicating the neighborhood of a mill, or even a mill- 
stream, are all ‘signs’ for the experienced forager.” 


‘Drink, and strong drink at that,’ was not less desirable that 
food to many rough and tough old foragers; even unto the 
wearers of shoulder-straps themselves. Witness the following 
anecdote trom the Louisville Daily Union Press, of January 
10, 1865: 


“ AFFECTING INCIDENT. 


“ A letter from a major on the staff of a popular general gives the following 
harrowing incident that occurred during General Sherman’s great march through 


* Guerra cominciata, inferno scatenato— War begun, hell unchained.’—Jtalian proverb. 
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Georgia—in fact, the only painful circumstance connected with the march: At 
Milledgeville, the residence of Governor Brown was sacked, and ten boxes of old 
sherry, branded 18—, were found. The mouths of certain staff-officers had just 
begun to water when General Howard came up, and, ascertaining the state of 
affairs (the general don’t drink), ordered the bottles to be broken. Remonstrance 
was useless, and the eyes, of the gallant officers, whose mouths had begun to 
water, filled with tears as the choice liquor ran into the sacred soil of Georgia, and 
they declared, ‘pon honor, that it was the most painful sight they had ever wit- 
nessed,’ ” 


Of the same family are the following solemn tales de agua 
vite. Whether true, or ‘ poetised,’ as Germans say, as a syno- 
nyme for ‘made up out of whole cloth,’ it cannot be doubted 

‘that they occurred in substance, not once, but many times du- 
ring the war. 


An army correspondent tells the following amusing ‘ whiskey 
story’: 
“SHARP SOLDIERS, AND A BEWITCHED COMMISSARY. 


“The stringent regulations against the use of ardent spirits lead to many expedi- 
ents for obtaining them. When the troops were encamped near Washington, at the 
commencement of the war, they were found to have liquor constantly, notwithstand- 
ing the strenuous efforts made to keep it from them. After several weeks they 
were detected smuggling it :nto camp in gun-barrels. An amusing incident trans- 
pired last winter at Falmouth. General Burnside ordered several hundred barrels 
of commissary whiskey to be sent down from Washington to Aquia Creek, before 
his move inthe mud. Lieutenant ——, 89th New York, acting brigadier commis- 
sary in Getty’s division, sent repeatedly to the creek for a supply, but every bar- 
rel that was furnished him would disappear from the cars. before reaching Fal- 
mouth, rumor having it that the roguish Hawkins’s Zouaves had ‘ gobbled’ them. 
At length, despairing of obtaining any of the stuff by order, he proceeded person- 
ally to Aquia Creek for a supply. He obtained one barrel, and, standing it up in 
the car, seated himself upon the top, confident that no one would get that away from 
him. What was his dismay, on springing down to the platform at Falmouth, to 
find the barrel—empty! Some ingenious soldiers had bored a hole up through the 
bottom of the car, while the train halted at Potomac Creek, or Burke station, tap- 
ped the barrel, and drained it to the dregs.” 


The following is from a letter of July 17, 1861: 
“ WASTE OF WHISKEY. 


“At Martinsburg, Va., General Williams made what the boys called a monster 
toddy, by knocking out the heads of two hundred and fifty barrels of new ‘Old 
Rye ’—alias ‘corn whiskey’— at the still owned by Lieutenant-Colonel Stuart, 
of the Confederate forces, and pouring most of it into a neighboring brook. A 
guard was at first put over the fire-water to ‘protect it,’ but the smell of the 
whiskey was so strong that it overpowered them, and they slept on their posts. 
Then came the thirsty ones—and their name was Legion—and drank of the 
liquor with evil consequences to themselves and the public. Hence the general’s 
great toddy-making.” 


An excellent anecdote of “foraging by the free hand ” ap- 
peared in Harper's Magazine for December, 1863 : 
“ONE OF THE VETERANS. 


“Tn March, 1862, in the advance upon Winchester, Brigadier-General Aber- 
crombie commanded the first brigade, having Cochran’s battery with it. Aber 
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crombie was very strict, not allowing his men to forage. The next morning after 
we camped near Berryville, the general rode through the battery. The captain 
was in his tent. Approaching it, he discovered the quarters of a fine young beef 
that the men had ‘foraged’ the previous night, lying against a tree. The gen- 
eral’s brow contracted as he demanded of Sergeant Leander KE. Davis: 

“+ Where the d—l did you get that beef? I gave the commissary no orders to 
issue fresh beef here.’ 

“Davis, who was a very polite soldier, removed his cap, and saluted the gen- 
eral, saying, in a tone evincing perfect coolness and sincerity : 

“ *General, I was sergeant of the guard last night, and about ten o’clock I heard 
a terrible commotion in the camp of the Twelfth Massachusetts, Colonel Web- 
ster’s regiment, across the road. I rushed out to see what was going on, and just 
as I passed the captain’s tent I saw a fine steer coming through the camp of the 
Twelfth Massachusetts, with about a hundred men after it. The animal appeared 
very much frightened, general, and, true as you live, it jumped clear across the road 
(about two rods), over both stone fences, and as it alighted in this lot it struck its 
head against this tree, and being so terribly scared, its head, hide and legs kept 
right on running, while the quarters dropped down here, where they have re- 
mained ever since. It is very fine, tender beef, general, and I had just come here 
for the purpose of cutting off and sending you a fine surloin roast for dinner. Will 
you be so obliging as to accept of it?’ 

“ «How long have you been a soldier?’ demanded the old general. 

“* About six months, general.’ 

““¢ Well, sir, I perceive that you thoroughly appreciate the art of war, and have 
become a veteran in half a year. Were you a green soldier I should order you un- 
der arrest, and have you court-martialled; but, on account of your veteran.proclivi- 
ties, I shall recommend you for promotion!’ and putting spurs to his horse he rode 
away, shaking his sides with laughter.” 


Since I copied the foregoing anecdote, I have been amused 


by a tale of foraging narrated to me by a friend, who is, by the 
way, quite as experienced a veteran as any among the blue- 
coats of the Cumberland. It was to the following effect : 


“We had had but a scanty allowance of food for several days, and the boys were 
getting to be pretty wolfish. Not far from our camp—by the way, this was down 
in Tennessee, in ’62—there. was a large rebel plantation, with a fine house, which 
the niggers said was actually overstocked with every thing nice. Some of the boys 
went there to try to raise something to eat. Several very stylish-looking ladies 
came out on the portico; but when we asked them for food—gracious!—how they 
abused us! It was perfectly savage! They presented pistols, and said they’d 
blow out our brains, and in fact ‘carried on’ as only reb. women can. Well—we 
retreated. 

“ About an hour after, Major W and several others of our officers went to 
the same house, where the ladies gave them a luncheon, and at the same time pro- 
voked and annoyed them as much as possible, by giving an exaggerated account of 
the manner in which they had, as they said, driven off a band of federal thieves 
that morning, and scared them to death with rusty and unloaded old pistols. They 
didn’t spare the Major, and insulted him by ridiculing his soldiers, until he was as 
mad as a hornet. 5 ‘ 

‘“*T don’t know how it was, but, soon after the Major got back to camp, somebody 
proposed to shell that house out. Down we went with a rush. The ladies came 
out in a rage, and flourished their old pistols, and abused us like street-walkers ; 
but it was all of no use. The boys swarmed like bees into the cellars; and I tell 
you, it was the best-filled house I ever foraged on. What they ever intended to 
do with such supplies of canned fruits and meats, such rows on rows of hams, 
and barrels of every thing nice, I can’t imagine. The boys filled bags, and sheets, 
and blankets, and wheeled the plunder off, or carried it—‘ like good fellows.’ 

“Of course the ladies sent off post haste to Major W , to come and stop 
this business. He was a very long time in coming—very. I think that the mes- 
senger must have had a hard time to find him. And when he got there he didn’t 
speak to any of us, and seemed to be rather slow ix taking in the whole story 
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from the ladies. When he had heard them out—and it takes a long time for an 
angry woman to say all that she has to say—he bowed and said: ‘ Ladies, I will 
see to it at once.’ So down he came, and began to rate us in this style: 

‘“¢Men, what do you mean by such infernal conduct? Stop your pillaging aé 
once!’ (Then aside.) ‘I hope you’ve cleaned the place out, d—n it!’ (Aloud.) 
‘Put down that bag of potatoes, you scoundrel!’ (Aside.)—‘ and roll off that bar- 
rel of sugar, you d—d fool!’ (Aloud.) ‘If I catch you foraging again in this 
fashion, I’ll make you repent it.’ (Aside.) ‘Pitch into the grub, boys!—there’s a 
whole chest of tea in that dark corner!’ 

“As the Major went up stairs, the cellar was empty. The last thing I heard 
him say to the ladies was, that ‘his men should never forage there again;’ and his 
last aside—‘ I don’t think they’ve left a single d—d thing to steal.’” 


A very droll story is that of General Payne, which appeared 
in September, 1863. 


General Payne, of [linois, commanded a brigade in the Army 
of the Cumberland, composed of Ohio and Illinois troops. A 
soldier of the 79th sent to the Dayton (Ohio) Journal, the fol- 
lowing in reference to this officer : 


“THE REBELLION MUST BE SQUELCHED. 


‘“‘One day a wealthy old lady, whose plantation was in the vicinity of camp, 
came in and inquired for General Payne. When the Commander made his appear- 
ance, the old lady in warm language at once acquainted him with the !act that his 
men had stolen her last coopful of chickens, and demanded their restitution, or their 
value in currency. 

“tT am sorry for you, Madam,’ replied the General; ‘but I can’t help it. The 
fact is, Ma’am, we are determined to squelch out this unholy rebellion, if it takes 
-every d—d chicken in Tennessee.’ 

“This exhibition of utter recklessness of means for the accomplishment of a 
purpose which the old lady deemed most foul, temporarily deprived her of the 
power of speech, and she passed from the presence of the General without assert- 
ing her right—the last word.” 


I suspect that the following story of 1862 records a joke by 
the same general officer and universal wag :— 


4 QUEER ARMY. 


“ A Lieutenant-Colonel in one of the Illinois Regiments tells a story of General 

, who had command of an army corps during the siege of Vicksburg. 

Constant complaints were made to him by citizens, that their horses were stolen by 

the soldiers. ‘Yes, yes,’ said the General, ‘this seems to be a queer army; when 
not engaged in hostilities, they are in horse-stealities.’” 


The foragers are, however, sometimes disappointed. It is 
not every barrel in the mill which is full, and many a pleasant 
mansion, which seems to smile abundance, is found empty as a 
whistle when examined. A melancholy illustration of this 
truth is given in a droll anecdote of 1864: 


“PAIRED OFF. 


“Mr.S (a very clever man, too, by the way), who lives but a stone’s throw 
from Camp Curtin, is annoyed beyond measure by the depredations of the men, 
who destroy his fences, appropriate his fruit, ete. A fine, large pear-tree, bending 
under the weight of rich fruit just ripening, stands by a shed near the house. 
Seeing some soldiers clubbing the tree, he drove them off; and, lest they might 
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come again, he at once ordered a force to strip the tree, which was done, and not a 
pear was left upon its branches. 

“ Between eight and nine that eve, while sitting on the’ porch, he heard the heavy 
tramp of soldiers approaching, and, as they neared the house, a strong voice gave 
the command, ‘File left! Halt! Mount the shed! Up the tree, boys!’ and some 
twenty men were soon clambering among its limbs. ‘Now give her a shake!’ rang 
out the same loud voice; and the old tree underwent such shaking as it never 
before experienced. Then there was a lull, and quietly, without command, the 
demoralized force withdrew, while our friend of the house lustily sang out, ‘Give 
her another shake.’ ” 


Those who have, during their military life, connived at the 
capture of fresh pork, will read the annexed with interest. It 
is of the later days of 1862: 


“A” PIG TALE. 


“While the Army of the Potomac was making its way into Virginia, a party of 
soldiers, hungry and fierce, had just reached a rail fence, tied their horses, and 
pitched their officers’ tents, when four pigs incautiously approached the camp. 
The men, on noticing them, immediately decided on their capture. They stationed 
two parties, one at each end of a V in the fence, with rails to complete the two 
sides of asquare; two men were then sent to scatter corn before the pigs, and lead 
them along inside the V, when the square was finished and the pigs penned. A 
cavalry officer, whose men had attempted their destruction with their sabres, came 
up and said to me: ‘ Ah! the pen is still mightier than the sword!’” 


The conduct of many of the rebel sympathizers of the North 
was often so nearly allied to that of open and avowed rebels, as 
to constitute a mere distinction without a difference. An illus- 


tration of this may be seen in a story of foraging from a Phila- 
delphia newspaper of July 2, 1862: 


‘4 NORTHERN REBEL DEALT WITH. 


“The army wagon train that arrived here yesterday from Harrisburg, having 
come to that place from Martinsburg, Va., halted on Tuesday evening at a point 
fourteen miles from this city. The people along the road were frequently alarmed 
as the train advanced, supposing it to be a rebel force. But, at the point where the 
halt of Tuesday evening occurred, the proprietor of a fine house and estate went 
to the chief officer of the train and asked if they were secessionists. By way of 
a joke, he replied that they were. Thereupon the gentleman bid them welcome, 
and told them that his house, grounds, and any thing he had, were at their dispo- 
sal. The officers and men were disgusted at such Copperheadism, and, letting him 
know that they belonged to the Union army, helped themselves to what they 
wanted, and treated the proprietor to a ducking. They were principally from Ohio, 
and had been in service for a long time in Virginia, where they say they encoun- 
tered no worse enemy of the Government than this Pennsylvania Copperhead.” 


To invite men to eat warm ducks, and receive in return a 
cold one, is indeed punishment, though doubtless not less than 
the man deserved. Not less amusing is the story told of one 
who, being himself a contraband, should have shown better 
—— in selecting from the contraband of war. It is a tale 
of 1864: 


“ 4 DARK SHADOW. . 


“A Captain in front of Petersburg writes: 
“Last March our regiment (the 22d United States Colored Troops) was on rather 
a wild raid in King and Queen County, Virginia. As the raid was intended as a 
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punishment for the brutal murder of the gallant young Dahlgren, the men were 
allowed much more liberty than is common even on such occasions, and great was 
the havoc inflicted upon the natives, in the way of private excursions among the 
hen-houses, and many were the remarks created among the ‘smokes.’ One enter- 
prising fellow brought in with his supply of poultry an exceedingly lean and thin 
hen. This fact, being observed by one of his comrades, gave rise to the following 
remark: 

“*Golly! I tho’t I's berry good forr’ger, but nebber seen a man afore could cotch 
de shadder of a hen!’” 


Such are a few of the illustrations, furnished by this war, of a 
very prevalent weakness. If they subserve no good or useful 
——. it may be at least said of them, as the old lady said of 
ier bad boys, that they have a great deal of human nature in 


them. 
4 


THE MILITIA. 


WE MUST HAVE A NATIONAL GUARD. 


A proposition can be too self-evident. Its truth may be so 
obvious, its recognition so universally a matter of habit, that 
7 and I and the rest of us shall take no more notice of it than 

oe’s last fast press does of the last fast intelligence which it 
repeats at the breathless rate of ten thousand to the hour. 
Start a heresy; you work at a high pressure, for a few years, 
making proselytes right and left, fighting a bitter fight with the 
inert mass of orthodoxy. Suddenly your new sect becomes the 
fashion, mushroom charches in brick and brown stone spring up 
in the night under the shade of the old towers, your ministers 
become popular faster than you can manufacture them, so 
rapidly indeed that you have to fill up with second-hand ones. 
Here is the very flower, the full-blown flower. Growth ended, 
now comes inert maturity; next orthodoxy and decay. You 
mark time while the world marches on in its ceaseless quick- 
step. Your great reform movement, from sheer accretion, has 
yielded to the law of inertia, and is at rest. It is too big to 
move. It is no longer a live belief, but a fashion that cares no 
more for your great creed than a three-months volunteer does 
or an old haversack. 

Therefore, let us pray that some enthusiastic politician, d téte 
de cuivre (which being literally translated may be rendered 
Copperhead”), will speedily build a platform whereof the 
central plank shall be something after this fashion: “*‘ Whereas 
(any thing) ; 

“ Resolved, That we the (say what we are) hereby declare 
our earnest conviction that an organized militia is destruction 
of the liberties of a free people.” 

“* Resolved, That the Honorable (whoever he is), our represent- 
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ative in Congress, be and he is hereby instructed to cast his 
vote and use his influence in favor of the Constitutional amend- 
ment introduced by the Honorable Robert Acres, of New 
Jersey (let us say), repealing the so-called right of the people 
to keep and bear arms. 
Then if the Anti-Militia party will only have the kindness to 
nominate— 
“REGULAR INDEPENDENT CONFEDERATE REPUBLOCRATIC UNION 
NOMINATIONS. 
For President. 
“CLEMENT L, VALLANDIGHAM, 
Of Canada West. 
“ For Vice-President, 
GENERAL ROBERT ACRES, 
Of New Jersey.” 


I think we shall stand some chance of having a National 
Guard. Until then, I doubt. 

Because what everybody believes, nobody does. 

As long as you hear- every one say that a well-regulated 
militia is essential to the security of a free State, and every one 
else cry “ That’s so,” be sure that we shall drift on without so 
much as looking at the compass to see whether the needle says 
1” Peace or (War. 

Only let it be denied, and we are all right. Will nobody 
deny it? 

Since it is somewhat doubtful whether any person of sufti- 
cient notoriety is likely to be the kind instrument of inserting 
so ugly a spike in the lid of his political coffin, only one other 
course occurs to me as likely to prove-effective. It is that the 
officers and men of the volunteer service, who have felt the 
necessity of preparation for war, and the leading spirits of the 
militia throughout the country, who have given the existing 
organizations whatever of merit they possess, should strike 
hands and unite in an earnest effort to secure the one common 
object—the creation of a Narionan Guarp worthy of the 
nation. 

Let us do this now. 

To the Adjutant-Generals of the States, to whom, in general, 
for the organization and equipment of the militia forces during 
the war, the country owes a debt far greater than can easily 
be imagined, and certainly greater than will ever be paid, 
we make a special appeal. Arouse the regimental offi- 
cers. Let the major-generals and _ brigadier-generals do 
something to earn their ornaments, by devoting, say, an hour’s 
labor, each, to the work. Urge upon your senators and repre- 
sentatives the necessity of action. Speak .to them; write to 
them; let the great engine of the press pant. Agree that 
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something shall be done, and something will be done. Above 
all, let nobody think the duty belongs to any other; it is for 
each and all of us, who truly know and appreciate the need. 

In the issue of this Magazine for September, 1864, appeared 
an article by this writer under the title of “ The Militia,” from 
which, as its suggestions formed the basis of a bill soon after- 
ward introduced into Congress by Senator Wilson, of Massa- 
chusetts, we venture to reproduce the plan of reorganization 
therein sketched. 

“ As now carried out, this enrolment of all able-bodied men 
excepting the followers of a few professions and crafts, is very 
much of a theory, and resembles not a little, in its practical 
operations, the Irishman’s game of potatoes and point—which, 
as everybody knows, consisted in the sirmple device, born of 
Hibernian wit and sired by enforced economy, of eating the 
potatoes and pointing at the meat. Just so we swallow volun- 
teering and point at the enrolment. Perhaps the State of all 
others which has expended the most care and labor upon the 
organization of her militia is Massachusetts; New York is cer- 
tainly the next; but of the rest but little need be said. Where 
the laws are good, tliey are so indifferently carried out that the 
results will hardly pay the expense of printing them. What- 
ever good has been done, outside of Massachusetts and New 
York, by the militia, has been under the system of volunteer- 
ing, not under the enrolment; and even at the best the results 
of the latter mode must be admitted to have been sufficiently 
meagre. 

“* Perhaps the best militia-system in the world is that of 
Prussia, instituted by Frederick, and still thoroughly enforced. 
By it, every able-bodied man is a soldier, bound to serve the 
State personally for three years in the army, two years in the 
reserves, and fourteen years in the landwehr or militia. The 
men in reserve are liable to be sent to their regiments in any 
emergency ; but the landwehr, which is divided into the first 
and second levies, each having seven years to serve, is only 
liable to be called on in case of war. One of the best features 
is that when in service, as a general rule, regiments of the 
militia are brigaded with those of the line bearing the same 
numbers, so that the polarity of the army is always preserved, 
and there is no elementary organization to be begun, in doubt 
and ignorance, at the critical moment. But it must be obvious 
that this system, admirably adapted as it is to the requirements 
of an overpopniated kingdom situated in the very midst of the 
great contestants for the balance of power, must be but ill 
suited to the requirements of a new and sparsely-settled repub- 
lic, having no rivals on the same continent to grudge or dispute 
its elbow-room, ignoring the delusory strife for power, but 
engaged with heart and brain and muscle in the struggle for 
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commercial supremacy. We have to consider how we can best 
secure that readiness for war which is ever the surest and only 
guarantee of peace, without drawing too heavily upon the 
industrial labor of the country ; we are obliged to bear in mind 
the constitutional limitations of the subject, and the necessity, 
arising ont of our political structure, for the thorough co-opera- 
tion of the State Governments; we must take care that our 
systein does not operate so oppressively that its own reaction 
will destroy it and leave us nothing. The main object is to 
attain the highest state of preparation at the smallest cost. 
And by cost I mean not only the expense in money, but in all 
valuable considerations, whether of men, material, labor, incon- 
venience, or what not. And let it be always remembered that 
that system will be the cheapest and best which is cheaper and 
better than any other im the long run. Do not let us forget 
a truth that we are paying two thousand millions to learn. 

“The first requisite of a well-regulated militia is a well- 
organized standing army, of sufficient strength not merely to 
form the nucleus but to serve as the backbone of the forces on 
a war footing. Without descending to details that must obvi- 
ously form the subject of careful calcu'ation and adaptation to 
actually existing circumstances, it is probably safe enough to 
estimate this force, in general terms, at one hundred thousand 
men. This would be about a third of oue per centum of the 
entire population, and about two per centum of the population 
actually capable of bearing arms. The standing or regular 
army should be especially strong in the artillery and cavalry 
arms, and in the staff and scientific corps; for in these are the 
most prominent, or, at all events, the most salient, defects of a 
volunteer army suddenly called from the walks of civil life. 
The regular army should, moreover, be strong enough to do its 
work without a return to the pernicious system of “ one-com- 
pany posts,” which at the outbreak of this war found so many 
of our educated officers without experience even in the school 
and administration of the battalion. There ought to be at least 
one full division together, at least once a year, if it is only as a 
school of practice. 

“ Another prime necessity of a well-regulated militia is readi- 
ness. If it is not always ready and always organized, it had 
better not exist. A nominal militia is always a fatal delusion. 
Nor is such a state of readiness, such a completeness of organi- 
zation, at all inconsistent with the demands and pursuits of a 
time of profound peace. A small part of the population has 
only to give up an inconsiderable portion of its time each year, 
in order that the whole time of nearly the whole body of the 
people may not be consumed, and the blood and treasure of the 
nation sacrificed, in rivers and millions, every generation. In 
the last fifty-two years we have enjoyed the luxury of nearly 
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eight years of war, without reckoning any of our numerous 
’ Indian conflicts, each inconsiderable in itself, but amounting to 
something of importance in the aggregate. That is equal to 
one year of war to every tive and a half of peace. If we sup- 
pose the average annual strength of the army in time of war to 
be ten per centum of the arms-bearing population, or about 
one and a half pers centum of the total population, say at 
present four hundred thousand men for the loyal States—and 
we know it is much higher—it will be easily seen that it would 
have been cheaper, the results being the same and other things 
being equal, to maintain two per centum of the arms-bearing 
population on a war footiag during the entire period, and that 
it would have been an economy, retaining the same hypothesis, 
to have an additional force of ten per centum (or say four hun- 
dred thousand to-day for the loyal States) armed, equipped, and 
encamped for instruction two months in each year. It is even 
arithmetically demonstrable that it is cheaper to command 
peace by constant preparation, than by weakness to invite a 
war that, when it once comes, will surely, by its very nature, 
enforce, with compound interest, the very sacrifices we have 
tried to avoid. 

“To accomplish these results, I suggest the following scheme 
for the consideration of abler minds: 

‘“ Let us divide the militia into two great classes. One, to be 


called the National Guard, or by some similar name, to be 
armed, equipped, and uniformed by the United States, to be 
actually embodied and mene at stated periods, and to 


be held constantly subject to the requisition of the President 
‘to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and 
repel invasions,’ and to the call of the Governor of the State to 

ut down internal commotion. There should be one regiment 
of the National Guard for each Congressional district, or two 
hundred and thirty-four in all, and one for each Territory and 
the District of Columbia. The officers must necessarily, under 
the Constitution, be appointed by the State authorities. The 
men should be raised by volunteering if practicable, by con- 
scription if necessary, and should serve for two years. Each 
company should be required by law to be drilled one hour in 
each week, each battalion to parade once a month, and the 
whole force to be encamped, by division, two specified months 
in the year. During those two months, and at all timés when 
actually called into the service of the United States, the ofticers 
and men should receive from the Government the same pay 
and allowances as the regular army. The arms should be of 
uniform calibre for the whole country, and of the service pat- 
terns, and the National Guard should have a special uniform, 
national in its general character, but distinctive. The number 
of furloughs to be granted during the encampment should 
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be limited by law. No discharge should be granted by the 
State except for certain assigned and specified causes ; and there 
should be a special tax on all discharges—as, for example, five 
dollars for physical disability not incurred in the line of duty, 
and one hundred dollars for any other cause. The light artil- 
lery should consist of homogeneous batteries of four or six 
pieces, a fixed proportion of batteries having rifled and another 
fixed proportion smooth-bore guns, of the service patterns. 

“Four regiments should constitute a brigade, and three bri- 
gades adivision. our batteries of six pieces should be allowed 
to each division, or one battery of four to every two regiments 
where there are no divisions. There might be one regiment of 
cavalry and one of heavy artillery to each division, or a bat- 
talion of each to a brigade, in States where there are no divi- 
siuns. The basis should, however, be one regiment of infantry 
to each Congressional district; and the cavalry and artillery 
should be extra, and not permitted to organize until and unless 
the infantry iscompleted. The regimental and company organ- 
ization should be as now provided by law: that is, ten compa- 
nies to the regiment of infantry; a colonel, lieutenant-colonel, 
major, adjutant, quartermaster, surgeon, two assistant surgeons, 
a chaplain, sergeant-major, quartermaster-sergeant, commissary- 
sergeant, hospital-steward, and two principal musicians to each 
regiment ; a captain, first lieutenant, second lieutenant, first 
sergeant, four sergeants, eight corporals, two musicians, and 
eighty-two privates to each company,—the minimum strength 
of a company being sixty-four privates. The numbers of the 
regiments of the National Guard should run consecutively, for 
each arm, throughout the entire country. 

“The President should appoint an inspector of militia for 
each State, with the rank and pay of a colonel if the State has 
more than a division of the National Guard; of lieutenant- 
colonel, if less than a division but more than a brigade; of 
major, if less than a brigade; also appoint a quartermaster of 
militia for each State, to be a lieutenant-colonel, major, or cap- 
tain, according to the same circumstances. The inspector of 
militia would see that the laws relating to the militia, and 
especially those concerning the National Guard, were properly 
carried out, would make monthly and annual reports and returns 
to the Adjutant-General at Washington, and would visit and 
attend the monthly parades and annual encampments. He 
should attend the parade of every regiment in his State at least 
once in each year. The quartermaster would make all issues of 
arms, clothing, and other stores, for the militia of his State, 
particularly the National Guard, and would enforce accounta- 
bility for that in use. 

“There should be a separate and distinct Militia Bureau of 
the War Department at Washington, presided over by the 
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adjutant-general of the militia, who should hold the rank and 
pay of brigadier-general, and have charge of all matters 
relating to the National Guard or enrolled militia. He would 
of course require several assistants and a suitable office organi- 
zation. The inspectors and quartermasters of militia would be 
under his orders. All these positions would be admirably 
adapted for retired or disabled officers, and should preferably— 
though of course not necessarily and to the exclusion of all 
regard to merit and the public interest—be given to such. 
“The National Guard of the loyal States and Territories 
would, upon the foregoing basis, consist of one hundred and 
ninety-five regiments of infantry ; twenty-four batteries of six 
guns; forty-seven batteries of four guns, or thirty-one of six 
pieces ; six full regiments of cavalry; and sixteen battalions of 
cavalry. The States now in rebellion would add forty-nine 
regiments of infantry, ten battalions of cavalry, and about 
twenty-four batteries of four or sixteen batteries of six pieces. 
The aggregate force of the National Guard, supposing the 
supremacy of the Union restored, would be to-day, then :— 
In the loyal States, In the rebel States. , Total. 
Infantry 195,000 49,000 244,000 
13,500 4,000 17,500 
Artillery .........2+. 10,500 3,500 14,000 


219,000 56,500 275,600 


New York and zee would each have two divisions; 


Ohio and Illinois, each one; while in the remaining States, 
except the smaller ones, the brigade organization would prevail. 
“J have proposed to encamp the National Guard, by brigades 
and divisions, for two specified months in the year. If that is 
thought too great atax on the industry of the nation, the 
period might perhaps be reduced to one month; but I 
regard it as absolutely essential to the healthy existence as 
well as to the efficiency of whatever part of the militia is 
immediately relied on, that it should be actually embodied and 
mobilized during a certain fixed portion of every year. That 
a fiftieth part of the population should, in two years, give up 
an hour of their time every week to company drill, half a 
working day every month to battalion drill, and a month or 
two in the summer time to encampment instead of idleness or 
amusement, receiving pay for their lost time from the body 
politic—surely this is a small price to pay for a lasting peace, 
springing from national strength and national honor! 

“ Besides the National Guard, there should be two infantry 
regiments of enrolled militia in each Congressional district, 
each Territory, and the District of Columbia. These should 
be raised, organized, armed, and equipped by the State Govern- 
ments, assisted, so far as relates to arms, accoutrements, and 
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ammunition, by the National Government. They should be 
kept constantly filled to the maximum, either by volunteering 
or draft; the former, if practicable. To enforce this system, 
every able-bodied citizen between the ages of eighteen and 
forty-five should be enrolled by the captain of his proper com- 
pany, or some special officer appointed for the purpose. This 
enrolment should be kept full by an annual revision, and there 
should also be an annual drawing of all the names, the citizens 
being liable to serve in the order their names are drawn. Thus, 
No. 101 will know that he must go into service if a vacancy 
occurs in the first hundred numbers; No. 1286, that his turn 
follows that of 1285. The term should be three years; that is, 
one year longer than in the National Guard. Let us fix the 
cost of exemption without cause at one hundred dollars per 
annum, and of exemption for physical disability or other admis- 
sible cause at five dollars per annum for all persons whose 
incomes are under six hundred dollars, ten dollars for all whose 
incomes exceed that amount but are under two thousand dol- 
lars, and twenty-five dollars for all others. To enforce service 
in the enrolled militia, I think the State Constitutions should be 
amended so as to provide that no one shall vote at any election 
whose name shall not have been registéred at least thirty days 
previous as having shown to the proper authorities that he has 
either paid exemption, or served two years in the National 
Guard, or served three years in the militia, or that he is 
duly enrolled as liable to do militia duty for the current 
year in the precinct in which he offers to vote. What 
political party will take up the cry—Lrr THosr GovERN THE 
COUNTRY WHO ARE WILLING To PROTECT IT? It is not so interest- 
ing, perhaps, as the exciting and important question whether 
Snedeker shall be Canal Commissioner, whether Jenkins or 
O’Flaherty shall be Deputy Sheriff for Little Pedlington, but 
in it lies one of the germs of our national regeneration. Let 
us be patient. 

“Tf in time of peace the enrolled militia drills an hour each 
month and parades twice a year, by battalion, its instruction 

. will perhaps be sufficiently advanced for all practical purposes. 
At all events, the whole system would probably break down 
under any greater weight. This forceshould have the company 
and regimental organization of the regular army and the 
brigade and division organization of the National Guard. It 
should by all means have a distinctive uniform. The regiments 
should be entirely of infantry, numbered in a separate series for 
each State. 

“In time of war, when the National Guard takes the 
field, one-half of the enrolled militia should be placed on the 
footing of the National Guard in time of peace, and a ‘new 
draft should be made to fill up the militia to its normal strength. 
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“There are many other details, improper to be introduced 
into the limits of this article, that would lave to be arranged 
and thoroughly digested, to improve the practical working of 
this scheme. I will mention but afew. 1. The large increase 
of the United States"Military Academy. 2. The encourage- 
ment of State Military Academies for the instruction of militia 
ofticers. 3. The constant employment of a certain proportion 
of the officers and non-commissioned officers of the army in the 
instruction of the National Guard. 4. The adoption of certain 
fixed rules of promotion for the National Guard and enrolled 
militia, entirely excluding the elective principle (and it is quite 
within the scope of the powers of Congress to give such rules 
the form of law), so that, while a proper range of selection is 

ermitted, it shall be impossible for any one to reach the 
1igher grades without a certain minimum experience in the 
lower ones. 5. If any State fails to carry out her share of this 
plan, the national executive should, within a reasonable time, 
proceed to supply the deficiency, under the authority to raise 
armies. 

“With a regular standing army of one hundred thousand 
men, a National Guard of two hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand, organized, equipped, drilled—in a word, ready for service 
at any moment, and the members knowing that they will be 
called on—and an enrolled militia of nearly half a million 
always ready to replace the National Guard when it is called 
into service: with this force always in hand, we may well set 
aside all ordinary fears of riot, insurrection, or invasion; we 
may hope to see the day when such scenes as have attended the 
annual scare and consequent ‘uprising of the people’ in the 
border States shall be impossible—when minute-men in name 
become eleventh-hour men in action—we shall no longer have 
to exclaim, with Washington, that the militia ‘come in you 
cannot tell how; go you cannot tell when; and act you cannot 
tell where; consume your provisions, exhaust your stores, and 
leave you, at last, at a critical moment ;’ possessing, finally, 
such a body for the first time, we shall for the first time realize, 
as more than a form of after-dinner words, that a well-regulated 
militia ¢s essential to the security of a free state, even though 
everybody says so.” 

Senator Wilson’s bill did not go quite as far as this, falling 
short of it, indeed, among other things, in the very essential 
particular, of omitting all provision for compulsory service in 
any branch of the militia. It contained, however, some valua- 
ble features, such as the provision for an adjutant-general of 
the militia, connected with the War Department at Washing- 
ton, with general though limited supervisory powers; but it 
did not pass. 

We do not say that the plan we have copied is the only one, 

VoL. V.—3 
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or even that itis the best. We simply maintain that some plan 
fora uniform, general, thorough systematic reorganization of the 
militia, under the national authority, is a measure essential to 
the future safety and welfare of the nation, and we urge all 
who agree with us on that point to unite in securing its adop- 
tion. Let us resolve that some plan shall be adopted; what 
plan is a secondary matter, so long as it effects its object. Let 
us agree on the common cause, and let no details divide our 
strength. 


THE SYSTEMS OF FORTIFICATION DISCUSSED AND 
COMPARED. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF F. P. J. PIRON, CAPITAINE DU GENIE. 


[The following valuable article, sent us by a distinguished military engineer, is 
published, not in a partisan spirit, to championize any exclusive system, but to 
attract attention, and to invite a more candid study of modern fortification than is 
usually given in this country.—Eb1Tor. ] 


INTRODUCTION, 


Wuen fair-minded men wish to discuss a serious question 
with a view of discovering the truth, the first thing to be done 
is to agree upon principles and upon definitions. Without this 
preliminary measure no discussion can terminate. 

Thus it is that, notwithstanding the numerous debates which 
have signalized the contest between the exclusive partisans of 
the different systems of fortification, the opinions of military 
engineers are still divided upon the relative merit of the polyg- 
onal tracé, of the tracé “ tenaillé,” and of the bastioned tracé. 

It would seem, however, that nothing could be easier than to 
recognize the advantages and disadvantages which any front 
can present, for it is sufficient to make the analysis of it sin- 
cerely, having regard to the conditions under which the attack 
and defence must be made. In fact, the truth might be approxi- 
mated to by this means, if the adverse parties carried on the 
discussion taking the same point of view. But such is not the 
case, because each one believes himself to be in the right, and 
argues rather to combat opinions opposed to his own, than to 
enlighten himself. The partisans of each system consider only 
its advantages, shutting their eyes to its detects, while they act 
just the contrary in judging other systems. 

For example: the champions of the bastioned system see in 
the classic system only the advantage of reciprocal flanking 
(which exists, in fact, on paper), without taking into account 
the accidents of the site and the progress of artillery, which 
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render illusory this advantage, on account of the grave modifi- 
cations which the fortification of the school must undergo to 
adopt itself to the ground and to the changes introduced in the 
means of attack and defence. But when the polygonal system, 
or the system “ tenaillé,” is in question, their natural defects are 
exaggerated, without thought of the ameliorations of which these 
systems are susceptible. . 

Writers on fortification commit, in our opinion, an error, in 
classing the systems after the tracé of the enceinte, which is 
only a part of the aggregate of works which constitute ordina- 
rily a front. The exterior works are sometimes so numerous 
and so important, that the enceinte can only be considered as a 
general “réduit.” Nevertheless, the system continues to be 
designated by the same name as that which characterizes the 
general retrenchment. 

Thus the words “ bastioned system” teach nothing concerning 
the value of the system, since there exists a very considerable 
number of systems of this kind, and, ordinarily, the general 
types are modified in the application. 

The same remark may be made concerning the polygonal 
system, and the system “tenaillé;” for, unlike the bastioned 
system, they have never been presented under a classic form, 
and have varied in every case in which they have been applied. 

In the classification in use, no account is taken of the exterior 
works, nor is it considered that they may be combined, so as to 
render all the systems equivalent in a defensive point of view ; 
for the number and the defensive value of the exterior works 
are independent of the tracé of the enceinte. Besides, the en- 
ceinte should not be attackable betore the end of the siege ; and 
all systems ought to be conceived in such a manner that the 
enemy can approach the enceinte only after the fall of all the 
external works, and when the attack has ruined the last flank- 
ing batteries. 

Now, if all the systems can be rendered equivalent in a de- 
fensive point of view, it is the conditions of simplicity and 
economy, which, for the same resistance, will determine the 
superiority of one system above the others. 

Such are the considerations which have induced the study 
upon the comparative values of fortification, which we now sub- 
mit to the judgment of military engineers. In order to study 
the different systems of fortification under identical conditions, 
it is necessary to admit: 

1st. That the systems compared are organized in a manner to 
satisfy the demands of the defence. 
2d. That the works are secured against ricochet and curved 

rés. 
# 3d. That the ditches must be defended by low, grazing bat- 
teries, indestructible to the last perrod of the siege. 
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4th. That the length of the flanks must be independent of the 
tracé, in order to be able to increase the flanking power without 
injury to the combinations of the system. 

5th. That the lines of defence must be proportioned to the 
range of the new fire-arms. 


PROLEGOMENA, 


If it is asked, What is the best system of fortification? it 
would be very difficult to respond to this question, and we do 
not believe that it would be possible to make an absolute 
answer. 

It may be said, however, that the best fortification is that 
which satisfies best the needs of the defence. But it is easily 
perceived that this answer is too vague, and that it means noth- 
ing, so long as the means of attack are not defined, and the re- 
sources which the defence can bring into play are not deter- 
mined. Now, the means of attack and the resources of the 
defence are elements which have varied in different epochs, and 
which, in our own days, undergo change, with the progress of 
invention and of the mechanical arts, and with the resources of 
nations. 

But if the question is put in this form: What is the best tracé 
which can be given to a fortified enceinte ? we might (without 
answering in an absolute manner), after having expressed cate- 
gorically the conditions which a fortified enceinte ought to ful- 
fil, conclude, at least, that the best tracé is that which best fulfils 
these conditions. For the general properties necessary to every 
fortified enceinte are invariable, and may be announced as fol- 
lows : 

1st. To shield the defenders from personal encounter (“ une 
lutte corps 4 corps”). 

2d. To cover the interior of the fortified polygon. 

3d. To discover and sweep with artillery and infantry fire 
the exterior. 

4th. To have the arrangements and means necessary to its 
own defence. 

5th. To be secure against assault, and to exact a regular 
attack. 

In an enceinte, we have to consider the tracé, the profile, and 
the nature of the obstacles which it presents to the enemy. 

The tracé results from the form of the area to be inclosed, 
the disposition of the flanking works, and from the combination 
of the lines of defence. 

The profile ought to be sufficient to cover the defenders as 
well as the interior of the fortified polygon from the view and 
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the shot of the enemy; and further, to enable the garrison to 
see and defend the exterior works and the ground beyond. 

The obstacles which the enceinte presents to the enemy de- 
pend upon the nature of the soil, the materials employed, and 
the arms of which the defeflders make use. 

The defenders posted upon the ramparts can generally see 
and protect the surrounding ground: on account, however, of 
the thickness of the covering masses, and the limit of inclina- 
tion of fire of ballistic weapons in use, there always exists a zone 
of ground which the defenders, behind parapets at the summit 
of the ramparts, cannot see, and which, for this reason, cannot 
be defended. Tence, if the besieger can, in spite of the danger, 
pass over the exposed ground, and reach this undefended zone 
at the foot of the enceinte, he will find himself sheltered from 
the action of the defenders, and can attack the ramparts by 
mine, escalade, or otherwise, with nothing else to fear than the 
vertical projectiles which the besieged can throw over the cover- 
ing masses. 

The area left without defence between the enceinte and the 
limit of sub-horizontal fire, is called dead-space. When this 
space is included in a re-entering angle of the enceinte, it is 
called a dead-angle. 

In the ancient fortification, this grave defect of high walls 
was remedied by loop-holes and machicoulis, which permitted the 
defenders to see and act upon the foot of the enceinte. In the 
Middle Ages, a framework of carpentry was fixed to project over 
the tops of the walls, which enabled the ditch to be seen. These 
means not proving sufficient, towers or salient portions were 
added to the enceintes, which gave lateral view, and flanked 
the foot of the rampart. It is these towers which, being en- 
larged, became basties, boulevards, and finally, dastzons. Such 
is also the original idea of the caponnieres of the polygonal sys- 
tem—for by all these denominations flanking-works are desig- 
nated. Their existence in the fortifications of all epochs proves 
that, in all ages, the most efficacious means for defending an 
enceinte, has been recognized to be the insuring of a good 
flanking arrangement. 

But the position of flanking works had in it nothing system- 
atic in ancient times, nor in the Middle Ages. The towers 
might be placed at the middle of the sides of the polygon—at 
the salients—or in the re-entering angles. 

In the time of Albert Diirer, the basties were equally placed 
in the position the most convenient for flanking, according to 
the form of the enceinte, and without other rule than that 
which prescribed not to permit flanked parts to be beyond easy 
range from the flanking works. 

Albert Diirer called the attention of engineers to the insuffi- 
ciency of Aigh defences, indicating the danger of dead-spaces, 
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which can only be suppressed by low defences. This remarka- 
ble engineer had foreseen, in his grandiose conceptions, all the 
importance which artillery was to have in the war of sieges. 
He applied himself principally to sheltering his low defences, 
in placing them under casemates, and took care to withdraw 
them from view from the exterior. He had thus the means of 
acting by grazing fires against the passage of the ditch and the 
attack of breaches. 

But the ideas of Albert Diirer had little success among the 
Italians, who possessed for centuries the monopoly of construc- 
tion of fortifications. 

The French engineers drew their inspiration at first from the 
Italians, they created different bastioned systems, which have 
succeeded each other from that of Deville down to the front 
called “modern.” This last system, which was considered by 
its authors as the ideal of perfection, marked the decadence of 
the bastioned system, for it was conceived without taking 
count of the new dispositions necessitated by the progress of the 
attack. 

While, in France, ingenuity was taxed to suppress all kinds 
of vaults and casemated batteries, Germany returned to the 
ideas of Albert Diirer, abandoned the Italian school, and re- 
pelled the systematic spirit of the French engineers. To the 
bastioned tracé was opposed the tracé “ tenaillé,” the polygonal 
tracé, and even the circular tracé. 

We shall not recall the discussions which took place between 
the diverse schools. The arguments which were produced be- 
fore the more recent progress in artillery have, at this day, only 
an historical value. 

If it is necessary to study the methods of fortification which 
have been in use in the past centuries, it is not in crder to imi- 
tate what has been done, but rather to recognize the defects, and 
to deduce the motives of the successive changes introduced into 
the art of defence. It would be as absurd to imitate, at this 
day, the fortifications of Vauban, of Montalembert, or of Cor- 
montaigne, as it would be ridiculous to try to reproduce the 
manners of the ancient Egyptians, the Greeks, or the Romans. 

Three characteristic dispositions are known for the tracé of 
the enceinte in modern fortification—the polygonal tracé, the 
tracé “tenaillé,” and the bastioned tracé. The circular tracé 
might be added, but it is not susceptible of being advantageously 
applied to fortresses, otherwise than to establish retrenchments 
in some particular cases, or as a “réduit” in the form of a 
tower. 

To be able to recognize which one of the three tracés ought 
to be preferred, it is necessary, as we have already said, to estab- 
lish in an exact manner what are the proceedings and the 
means which the besieger can employ; then to determine the 
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resources of which the besieged can dispose ; afterward, to dis 
cuss the properties of the different tracés, in order to distinguish 
that which best protects against the blows of the attack, while 
favoring the action of the defence. 


II. 
GENERAL MEANS OF ATTACK AND DEFENCE. 


The method of siege of Vauban, modified in reference to the 
progress of artillery and the changes introduced into fortifica- 
tion, remains, and will remain yet a long time, the only one 
possible for the execution of a regular attack (“attaque par 
endustrie”). 

3esides, its success is yet more assured by the increased ac- 
curacy of fire of siege-pieces, and by the multiplication of curved 
fires. Not only will the besieger be able to engage, at greater 
distances, the high batteries* of the place, but, the practice being 
nore certain, the besieger’s artillery will have a greater efficacy 
against the masonry, and premature breaches in it will be more 
to be apprehended. Hence the necessity of suppressing all ma- 
sonry exposed to the view and shot of the besieger; hence, 
finally, the obligation of preferring earthen scarps to revetments 
of masonry. 

But this last consideration involves, in its turn, the urgency 
of providing for the defence of the ditches, by means of low 
flanking batteries, capable by themselves of hindering surprise 
or assault of the enceinte, and so constituted as to insure the 
flanking even till the end of the siege. We come thus to recog- 
nize that the best tracé is that which lends itself best to the estab- 
lishment of low flanking batteries. 

It is true that the place, likewise profiting by the greater 
range of fire-arms, will compel the besieger to commence his 
works of approach at greater distance. But as the fire of the 
attack is converging, while that of the place is, in the contest 
at long range, diverging, it is not to be expected that the ap- 
proaches will be much retarded in their progress. In fact, the 
fire of the defence will eventually become inferior to that of the 
attack ; and it is known by experience that, during the distant 
attack, the saps advance with measured step, in spite of the 
energetic fire from the ramparts. 

Perhaps it will be said that the new artillery of position will 


*The terms “‘ batterie haute” and “ batterie basse,” used in this discussion, refer, the 
first generally to batteries firing over the parapets of the ramparts; the second to 
batteries either in casemates or in such low positions in the fortress, that they can 
only be seen by the besieger when established on the crest of the glacis. ‘ High de- 
fences” and “low defences” are used in much the same signification. 
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afford to the defence the means of very much retarding the 
works of approach. We believe in the efficacy of this means ; 
but as every siege commences by a contest of artillery, in which 
the high batteries of the place are sacrificed, there will remain 
to the besieged little power to arrest the march of the saps. 
Immense supplies will be necessary to enable the defence to 
preserve, during the entire siege, a powerful artillery ; and only 
great fortresses or intrenched camps can be expected to have 
such supplies. 

It ought then to be admitted that, in general, the relations 
between the attack and defence, in the distant contest, will not 
be changed by the use of the new arms, and that i is in the 
close contest at the later period of the siege that the defence will 
derive benefit from the more or less happy combinations of for- 
tification. 

In fact, is it not in the near defence that the war of mines 
takes place—that the flank or reserve fires are efficacious, and 
that sorties and offensive returns are made under advantageous 
circumstances ¢ ° 

In the close attack, the war of mines is all for the advantage 
of the besieged, when they know how to avail themselves of it. 
The establishment of counter-batteries, the passage of ditches, 
&«., are so many occasions which permit the defence to combat 
advantageously the attack. 

Nor is it to be forgotten, that if the parallels are to be con- 
sidered as the successive bases of operations, the main ditch is 
the objective of the besieger. The nearer he approaches the 
place, the more he is removed from his base, and the more pre- 
carious his position becomes. The reverse is the ‘case with the 
besieged, and it may be asserted with reason, that the more the 
siege advances, the more advantageous is the situation of the 
besieged, in a tactical point of view. If it is not so, morally and 
physically, it is because the defence has lavished its resources 
in a distant struggle; it is because fortification is not always so 
organized as to favor the near defence, and because the defend- 
ers are fatigued and demoralized by the ill success of the distant 
contest they have been compelled to wage. 

It results from what precedes, that the best fortification is that 
which best sustains the near defence. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE WAR. 


THE WILMINGTON EXPEDITION. 


[Tue Seconp Exreprrion acarnst Fort Fisner.—Porrer anp 
nis Brun JAckets.—TERRY AND THE Oxtp 101n Corrs.—TuE 
Arrack AND Capture.——-ComBinED MovEMENt’T on WItLMING- 
ton.—Its Fatt anp Occupation. | 


Whatever the first expedition against the defences of Wil- 
mington may have failed to do, it certainly succeeded in one 
important particular. It proved, to the satisfaction not only of 
the War Department, but of military men generally, that Fort 
Fisher and adjacent works, constituting the outer defences of 
the Cape Fear River, formed the key to the whole military posi- 
tion in North Carolina and Virginia. This knowledge, with 
the additional determination to gain the position at all hazards, 
and thus wipe out the inglorious result of the first expedition, 
did much toward the accomplishment of the main object. 

Nil desperandum is the motto and watchword of our brave 
soldiers and seamen, and not many days were allowed to elapse 
before they returned to their work to win for themselves and 
their country the lasting honor which untoward circumstances 
had denied them on the first attempt. 

Admiral Porter, with characteristic firmness of purpose, had 
remained off New Inlet as long as he saw any chance of renew- 
ing the contest with advantage, and then withdrew his fleet to 
Beaufort, a distance of seventy miles up the coast, so as to be 
in readiness for a fresh start as soon as called upon. There the 
army found him on the 7th instant. 

The expeditionary army force consisted of the same troops 
which served on the first expedition, with the addition of the 
Second Brigade of the First Division of the Twenty-fourth 
Corps, commanded on this occasion by Colonel J. C. Abbott, of 
the 7th New Hampshire Volunteers, its old commander, General 
Joseph R. Hawley, being left in command of the division in the 
Army of the James before Richmond. Battery E, 3d United 
States Artillery, under command of Lieutenant Myrick, was also 
added. The troops numbered about nine thousand two hundred 
men ; the whole under command of Brevet Major-General Alfred 
H. Terry, the same brave officer whose name is so often met 
with in the James River and Morris Island operations in 1863, 
and who has always given such a good account of himself. 
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The transport fleet embraced twenty-one first and second class 
steamers, and a third class, consisting of small vessels and tenders. 

General Terry established his head-quarters on the McClellan ; 
General Ames, with between twelve and thirteen hundred 
troops belonging to the Second Division, was on board the 
Atlantic, and General Paine, with a large number of his 
colored command, was quartered on the steamer Champion. 
These vessels represented the flag-ships of these respective com- 
manders, the same rule that applies in the navy holding good 
in respect to vessels thus employed in army transport service. 

The transports for the troops left Fortress Monroe on the 
morning of the 4th January, for Bermuda Hundred, where 
they arrived the same evening. The troops were embarked 
during the night of the 4th, and reached Hampton Roads on 
their return on the evening of the 5th. By daylight of the fol- 
lowing day they had weathered Captain Henry, and were once 
more on their way down the coast. So expeditiously and so 
quietly was this service performed, that but few, except those 
who participated in the movement, knew any thing of what was 
going on. 

The troops and the majority of the landsmen among the blue 
jackets, as the sailors are familiarly called, had now another 
excellent opportunity afforded them for getting their “sea legs 
on,” preparatory to their being taken off again, as, I am sorry 
to add, many a poor fellow’s were during the action. Heavy 
weather prevailed until Wednesday, the 11th, when orders for 
sailing were passed through the fleet. The presence of so large 
a number of vessels must, it was thought, have become known 
to the enemy at Wilmington, and apprehensions began to be 
felt lest they (the rebels) should profit by the delay, as on the 
oceasion of the first inovement. A few of the larger army 

‘transports, which had ridden out the gale some distance from 
shore, were yet behind, and it was thought best to wait for 
them. This delayed the departure some hours, so that it was 
not till after sunrise of the 12th, that Admiral Porter’s flag-ship, 
the: Malvern, steamed out over the bar opposite Fort Macon, 
and led the van of the fleet to sea. 

Nothing conld exceed the beauty of the spectacle presented 
by the sailing of the entire fleet. The army transports moved 
down the centre with a line of vessels of war, protecting them 
on either side at regular intervals, and stretching as far as the 
horizon. 

Not a cloud flecked the clear azure of the January sky—not 
a 7 disturbed the lake-like tranquillity of the ocean. 

ith pleasant southwesterly breezes, we floated till the sun 
sank in the western sky, and the round full moon sailed up the 
heavens to look down and dim the red, blue, and green signal 
lights which blazed like a Chinese feast of lanterns from the 
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mastheads of the vessels on every hand. We at length came 
to anchor about five miles north of New Inlet, at the entrance 
to the harbor of Wilmington, on the night of Thursday, the 
13th of January. 

With the nautical instinct peculiar to “old salts,” and 
favored by the Admiral, who always has a soft spot for the 
“yeoulars,” I was billeted with Captain James Alden, “ Fight- 
ing Jim,” as he is often called, on the Brooklyn; and a better 
sailor or more thorough gentleman the service does not possess. _ 

Alden had. seen some pretty hard fighting, in his old ship, 
the Cambridge, at Mobile, and it was expected that the 
Brooklyn would take a prominent place, and show her teeth 
severely in the coming fight—an expectation which was fully 
realized by all who witnessed that fine vessel in action. Captain 
Alden was very much attached to the Admiral, and had the 
highest possible opinion of his seamanship and fighting mettle. 
Many were the pleasant yarns we spun together in his snug 
little cabin, or walking the poop of his ship— 


’ 


As we lay, 
For many a day, 
Off the shoals of Fisher, 0! 


But a truce to this meandering, and to my “log,” which I 
most persistently kept rolling during my whole cruise on board 
the Brooklyn. 

121, 9 O’ctock, p. M——The blockading: fleet, lying off Wil- 
mington, is already in view, and communication is going on by 
signal between the Admiral and that portion of the naval 
vessels lying at anchor. Their lights are visible to the re- 
motest vessels in the fleet. It seems to be the intention to take 
advantage of the bright moonlight to place the transports, as 
well as the naval fleet, in position to-night, so as to put the 
troops ashore at daylight in the morning. 

11 o’crock, p. M.—The fleet has just come to anchor within 
a short: distance of the point of debarkation for the troops. The 
appearance of the large armada off the coast, as revealed by the 
numerous lights, which are seen, as it were, suddenly rising 
out of the sea, has evidently waked up the rebel camps on 
shore. 

Just before retiring to rest, I observed a large fire suddenly 
blaze forth in the direction of Fort Fisher, which illuminated 
the country far around. Itwas apparently intended as a signal 
of the approach of the Union fleet. 

Fray, January 13.—The day opens finely—a clear sun- 
rise, a bracing west wind directly off shore, a smooth sea, and 
other circumstances as favorable as could be desired for both 
army and navy. 

According to the naval programme at sunrise, the Brooklyn, 
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leading the van, ranged in under the land, followed by the 
double-enders and other gunboats, and, after getting in position, 
shelled the woods and old batteries where the enemy showed 
himself on the former visit. Not a rebel shot was returned. 
On board the transports preparations were now made to disem- 
bark the troops. Boats were got out, and soon began to dot 
the waterin all directions. It was known that Hoke’s Division 
of rebel troops was transferred from Richmond to the defences 
of Wilmington, between the 20th and 24th of December, when 
our first demonstration was made against Fisher. 

These troops, it soon became apparent, were still in the 
vicinity of Federal Point.* Upon the arrival here of the com- 
bined fleet, these troops, numbering five thousand men, in addi- 
tion to the garrison in Fort Fisher of some thousand or twelve 
hundred more, rendered circumspection on the part of the Gen- 
eral commanding not only prudent, but absolutely imperative. 

Soon after eight o’clock the first troops landed on the beach 
in a boat in charge of Lieutenant-Colonel Colom, of the 169th 
New York. This boat was dispatched from the transport 
steamer Zhames, that vessel being nearest the shore. ‘Two 
other boats, containing troops belonging to the same regiment, 
one of them having Colonel Alden, with the colors of the 169th 
and the national flag on board, reached the shore. Then fol- 
lowed Colonel Bell’s brigade of the Second Division, and the 
troops of the First Brigade, Second Division. Cheer on cheer 
rose from the men as they leaped into the surf, and rose drip- 
ping from the sea to plant their feet on the sandy beach. The 
place of landing was about five miles north of Fort Fisher, at a 
point selected on account of the boldness of the shore. The 
strip of sand-beach is here about two hundred yards in width, 
sloping up to a ridge which forms a good breastwork. Beyond 
is a shallow lagoon, some twenty rods in width, bounded rather 
less than half a mile from the beach by a marsh, with a dense 
chaparral and grove of pines. The woods run the whole 
length of the coast. The lagoon, which is fed by Myrtle and 
Masonboro Inlets, extends to within some four miles of Fort 
Fisher. The landing oceupied about four hours. As soon as 
landed the men were formed division front and occupied about 
two miles along the beach. Pickets were thrown out in all 
directions to guard against attack or surprise. Boats, loaded 
with bread, pled from the supply ships to the shore, and soon 
a pyramid of hard tack sprang up on the beach. The disposition 
of the enemy’s troops clearly indicated that he apprehended a 
movement of our forces, or at least a portion of them, north- 
ward of Fort Fisher and in the direction of Wilmington, as the 


* General Whiting, who commanded Fort Fisher, and who has since died of his 
wounds, stated, in reply to General Butler’s inquiry, that a portion of these troops 
were pushed to Sugar Loaf, which is five miles from the fort. 
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rincipal part of Hoke’s troops were posted to the northward of 
Tatrmoon Bartery, where our landing was effected, and between 
that and Wilmington; and it was not until yesterday, when 
some four to five hundred re-enforcements were thrown into 
Fort Fisher, that they seemed actually to appear convinced that 
we would attempt, the assault of that apparently impregnable 
work. Indeed, General Terry did not feel it prudent to assault 
the fortification until he had his guns in position along this 
northern line of works, and this was not effected until Sunday 
morning, the 15th. 

By the evening of the 13th our troops had thrown up a con- 
tinuous line of breastworks, extending across the peninsula 
from the ocean to Cape Fear River, facing Wilmington, and also 
a parallel line facing the fort. No important force has yet 
shown itself outside the fort, though a rigorous cannonading is 
heard up the beach, indicating that the enemy has made his ap- 
pearance in that direction. That whole line being well covered 
by our gunboats, no apprehension is felt. Our forces are now 
within a mile of the fort, and arrangements are progressing to 
make sure work of it when the blow is struck. 

Sarurpay, January 14.—Every thing remains quiet. Those 
who predicted the early opening of the fire from the monitors 
and gunboats are disappointed. A portion of the troops occupy 
about the same position apparently as at sunset yesterday, 
though the larger part have probably been deployed across the 

oint toward the Cape Fear River. No flag-staff is visible,in 
‘ort Fisher. Our pickets hold position well toward Myrtle 
Inlet. There is a heavy surf rolling on the beach, but not suffi- 
cient to prevent landing. 

Such was the aspect of affairs at the close of the day preceding 
that upon which the final and decisive attack was made. 

Sunpay, January 15.—Never was the day of rest ushered in 
with brighter promise of fine weather; never was the pledge 
more abundantly fulfilled—a clear sky, a bright sun, and a 
warm genial air, more like a June than a January morn. Every 
thing is ready for action. 

The assault was made simultaneously by the army and navy, 
and was, as it was intended and deserved to be, a complete suc- 
cess. Apart from the favorable weather, no fortuitous circum- 
stances favored us. The capture of the fort was the result of 
hard fighting, and that alone. At three o’clock precisely, the 
General signalled to the Admiral that all was ready. The steam- 
whistles on the different vessels in the fleet commenced a precon- 
certed and protracted shriek, and almost instantaneously the fire 
from the fleet redoubled ; the monitors and gunboats boomed with 
increased rapidity ; the old frigates poured in their heavy broad- 
sides, and the hell of bursting shell inside, around, and over Fort 
Fisher was the most magnificent and terrific sight that has been 
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witnessed during the war. Never have I looked on a more mag- 
wificent or terrible sight. Never do I expect to look upon such 
another. 

Colonel Pennypacker, with the Second Brigade, consisting of 
the 47th, 48th, 76th, and 203d Pennsylvania, had taken up 
position in the centre about two o’clock. When the signal was 
made, two thousand marines and sailors, under command of 
Fleet Captain K. R. Breese, the former armed with muskets and 
the latter with sharpened cutlasses, moved up the beach in 
splendid style upon the left or sea side of the line, with the in- 
tention of attacking the fort on the sea face. This was part of 
the official plan of attack. The marines were organized into 
four companies, under the following commands: Captain George 
Butler (Minnesota), Company A; First Lieutenant William H. 
Parker (Vanderbilt), Company B; Lieutenant F. H. Corrie 
(Powhatan), Company C; Lieutenant William Wallace (Sus- 
quehanna), Company Dj; Lieutenants Williams (Ticonderoga), 
Meeker (Colorado), and Fagan (Vanderbilt), were also detailed 
with the battalion and attached to the several companies—the 
whole under command of Captain L. L. Dawson, of the Colorado. 
Simultaneously with this movement of the marines and sailors, 
the brave soldiers of General Curtis’s command sprang forward 
to the charge upon the double-quick, and with a ringing cheer, 
Colonel Pennypacker’s Second Brigade soon after followed. 
The rebels, in spite of the pandemonium of raining shell, flew to 
their guns, and poured successive discharges of canister and grape 
on our advancing lines, while their sharpshooters poured out a 
galling and murderous fire through every embrasure. They 
bored holes in the palisade of the fort near the sallyport, and 
picked off our men by scores. The road in the neighborhood 
of the entrance was literally piled with our dead. 

While this scene is being enacted among the troops, we must 
not forget the brave sailors, who have just landed. They 
marched boldly up the beach, but when they reached a point 
within a hundred yards of the fort, they were met by a shower 
of grape, canister, and musketry, before which the stoutest heart 
might well quail, On “J march, throwing up the sand with 
their hands as they go. Their tiny earthworks fail them, and 
they scrape holes in the sand where the leaden hail of death falls 
thickest, and here the foremost seek protection until their weary 
comrades join them. On, on they go. They pass the friendly 
shelter of the last sand-heap, and deploy on the open, merciless 
beach. On, still on. They drop by dozens, but their steps never 
falter. They are now beneath the frowning ramparts of the 
fort, and within an angle of the stockade, which at this point 
forms acurtain or palisade. This rans down to the water’s edge, 
and shuts out all means or hope of escape, except by the quick- 
sands of the sea. They reach this spot. A sharp fire of mus- 
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ketry is poured upon them from the parapet. Volley after volley, 
with oaths deep and loud, are levelled at the heads of these brave 
fellows. Armed with a simple revolver and cutlass, which many 
of them had never learned to handle and scarcely knew the use 
of, hemmed in in front of the bastion and exposed to the cease- 
less fire of the rebel sharpshooters from above, they are power- 
less. 

The marines, whose duty it was to have covered the as- 
saulting party, for want of order, through fear of killing our own 
men, or some other unexplained and apparently inexplicable 
reason, failed to fire upon the rebels ou the parapet, most of 
whom, by a well-directed fire, might have been killed. It is not 
a battle-ground, but a slaughter-pen. Their officers endeavor 
to rally them and lead them on, but in vain. They are falling 
by scores—the rearmost break andrun. The brave Preston and 
his old classmate and messmate, Ben Porter, of the J/alvern, 
have fallen, shot through the heart. The men retreat in confu- 
sion, but the day is won. They and their brave comrades lave 
turned the tide’of battle. 

Such was the assault on the sea face of the fort. In the rear 
it was quite as bold, and more successful. Curtis’s Brigade of 
Ames’s Division took the lead. Onward poured our serried 
lines, and onward and upward floated the colors borne by our 
unflinching heroes. They reach the ditch, which at the right 
is crossed by a narrow bridge, from which the rebels had 
hastily torn the plank, leaving only the string-pieces to cross 
upon. Upon this the sharpest fire of their sharpshooters is con- 
centrated, and here our troops suffered terribly. But they still 
go marching on. They cross the bridge with cheers, and swarm 
up the parapet. The 117th New York, followed by the 3d 
New York, are the first regiments to plant their colors on the 
northern traverse of the fort. It is just at this juncture that the 
importance of the marine attack becomes apparent, while the 
bluejackets have been assaulting the sea face of the fort, the 
troops, taking advantage of the diversion in their favor, have 
entered through the sallyport in the rear. The garrison fight 
stubbornly, but gradually our soldiers press them back from 
traverse to traverse, from bombproof to bombproof, the South 
Carolina troops contesting the possession of each point with the 
desperate valor of men who felt that their time had come. 

Before four o’clock twenty-one prisoners were sent in by the 
107th New York. These were followed by another squad of 
upwards of seventy soon afterward, as well as several smaller 
lots. 

Colonel Bell’s Third Brigade, consisting of his own 4th New 
Hampshire, the 169th and 115th New York, and the 12th 
Indiana, were now ordered up to the support of the First and 
Second Brigades. An anxious hour was spent until about dark, 
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when Colonel Bell dashed up the road leading to the fort, close- 
ly followed by his command. 

Another hour of cruel anxiety went by. Our men were still 
slowly advancing, and a dispatch stated that two-thirds of the 
fort was ours; we had all the north part of the work; we oc- 
cupied the northern traverses, and had swept around in their 
rear up to the central fort, or bastion, where the rebel troops 
were massed, as if for a last effort. But these advantages had 
cost us dear; our loss had been heavy; brave Colonel Bell 
had fallen, mortally wounded ; Colonel Pennypacker was severe- 
ly, if not fatally, wounded; while every member of General 
Ames’s staff, and nearly every regimental commander, was either 
killed or wounded. The aspect of things was critical; but 
General Terry was determined to capture the fort, and he was 
fully equal to the occasion. While the fight was progressing 
within the fort, Paine’s Division, with Abbott’s Brigade, held 
our line across the peninsula, confronting Hoke, who was only 
too anxious to attack us in the rear. 

In order properly to understand the nature of the work to be 
accomplished, we must take a glance inside the fort. It con- 
sists of one inclosed fort, or bastion, from the opposite angles 
of which spread out, at right angles to each other, high parapets 
or curtains of earthwork, covering the sea face to a distance of 
one thousand six hundred yards, and the north face about a 
third of this distance. At regular intervals these curtains are 
crossed by high traverses, which, at the same time, serve as 
bombproofs, and between which are mounted sometimes one, 
and at others two heavy guns. On the north face were fifteen 
of these traverses, and when our men succeeded in capturing 
the first of these, the second was an earthwork, behind which 
the rebels could retreat, and so on successively until our men 
reached the bastion, which was inclosed on all sides, and here 
the enemy would evidently rally for their final struggle.* This 
bastion was the only inclosed portion of the work, the two 
wings or curtains of successive traverses being open to the plain 
or beach of the Cape Fear River in their rear. Intrenching 
tools were sent forward, and our men commenced constructing 
earthworks, so as to maintain their position in case the work 
should hold out till morning. About 9 o’clock, General Terry, 
unable any longer to restrain the anxiety from which he suf- 
fered, went forward himself to examine the progress made, and 
personally confer with General Ames. Soon after 9 o’clock 
Abbott’s Brigade, which had been well engaged all day in keep- 
ing Hoke’s Division at bay, was suddenly taken froin the line 
facing Wilmington, and marched up the beach to the fort. 


* A more full and accurate description of this important work, from the pen of 
Colonel Comstock, will be found at page 384 of the April number of this magazine. 
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They were scarcely needed. Shortly after they reached the 
entrance the fort surrendered. A little before ten o’clock, a 
ringing cheer swelled down upon the night-breeze from the 
frowning parapets of the blood-stained fort; another and 
another followed. Lieutenant F. E. Beardsley, chief of the 
signal corps of the expeditionary forces, who all day had stood 
to his duty exposed to the sharpshooters of the fort, flashed a 
message from the General to the Admiral that the fort was 
ours, and almost instantaneously the whole sky was ablaze with 
signal rockets from the rejoicing fleet. 

Abbott’s Brigade was ordered to advance at once upon Fort 
Buchanan, a strong rectangular earthwork a mile to the east- 
ward of the Mound Battery and a mile and a half from Fort 
Fisher. Here the wounded General Whiting and Colonel Lamb 
had been conveyed, and some seven or eight hundred of the 
garrison of Fisher had retreated. Colonel Abbott’s forces 
moved up the Cape Fear shore, and, on arriving before the fort 
found that two officers had been dispatched with a flag of truce 
to offer the capitulation of Fort Buchanan, and soon afterward 
they came in, accompanied by Captain Graves, of General Ter- 
ry’s staff, and at twelve o’clock the fort was formally surren- 
dered. 

An extended survey of Fort Fisher, made immediately after 
the surrender, presented a terrible picture. The interior of the 
Fort was the most complete scene of destruction and desolation 
which it is possible to conceive. The dead and dying lay thick- 
ly strewn along the parapets and upon the plain behind as well 
as in front. Phe bombproofs were crowded with cringing, 
wounded, and dying rebels; the parapets and traverses were 
ploughed and corrugated by shot and shell in every direction, as 
well as the sand-plain in the rear of the works. The barracks 
inside of the bastion were shivered into splinters scarcely large 
enough for stove-wood, while the heavy guns along the parapets 
were dismounted and strewn in confusion amid the wreck of 
their broken carriages. The stockade or palisade, which sur- 
rounds the fortification to a height of from twelve to fifteen feet, 
was literally torn to pieces, and presented more the appearance 
of an irregular line of driftwood than even the wreck of a de- 
fensive work. 

The results of the expedition were sufficiently satisfactory. 
During the first attack we took two hundred and seventy-five pris- 
oners. The rebel killed and wounded are reported at forty. In 
the last attack we took one thousand nine hundred and seventy- 
cne prisoners, of whom one hundred and twelve were officers, 
and more than one hundred and sixty guns. Most of the 
wounded on both sides were afterward killed by an unfortu- 
nate explosion in the fort, early on the morning following its 
surrender. Our total loss in killed and wounded, in the field 

Vou. V.—4. 
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and naval forces, during both engagements, did not exceed eight 
hundred and fifty. As soon as the capture ‘of the fort was an- 
nounced, burying parties were formed, both among the troops 
and the sailors, and before morning most of the brave fellows 
who had fallen in the gallant assault had been laid under the 
ground. Confederate ‘Point is now known as FEDERAL Port, 
and the stormy winds, as they blow over the treacherous shoals 
of New Inlet, and round the restored bastions and ramparts of 
Fisher, chant a fitting requiem over the graves of its departed 
heroes. The capture of Fort Fisher prepared the way for the 
speedy accomplishment of the main object of the expedition. 
Within a week after the fall of the fort, Admiral Porter, with 
his fleet of small gunboats, had explored the river for several 
miles from its mouth, and captured one or two small works on 
its southern bank. General Schofield was appointed to the 
command of the military department of North Carolina, and 
entered upon the capture of Wilmington without delay. A com- 
bined movement of the land forces on both banks of the river was 
decided on, the gunboats co-operating. The movement was suc- 
cessfully carried out, and, after a brief fight at Fort Anderson, a 
defensive earthwork of some importance, a few miles below Wil- 
mington, and another at Fort St. Philip, the Union forces 
entered, and took possession of that city on February 22d 
—Washington’s birthday, the ubiquitous General Hoke hav- 
ing left it but an hour before. This closed one of the most 
brilliant and eventful campaigns of the whole war. ‘“ Coming 
events cast their shadows before.” The events which the cap- 
ture of Wilmington foreshadowed were near at hand. Sher- 
man’s victorious army crossed the Cape Fear River at Fayette- 
ville, on the 10th of March—two days before, Generals 
Schofield and Cox had encountered Bragg near Kingston, and, 
after a desperate fight, forced him to retire northward. From 
this time on the record of the rebellion is one series of grand 
successes for the Union arms. The monster was already in its 
death-throe, and the bold and persistent movements of General 
Grant soon destroyed what little vitality was left it. The at- 
tack of Lee on Fort Steadman, on the morning of the 25th of 
March, was probably made to cover his designed retreat from 
Richmond ; but his designs were known to the Commander-in- 
Chief, and he was anticipated. Our readers already know what 
followed. 

Richmond was evacuated on the night of Sunday, April 
2d, and early next morning our forces occupied both that 
city and Petersburg. Lee soon after capitulated, and then 
Johnston, and then the end. Epwarp H. Hatt, 

War Correspondent Tribune, N. Y. 
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A JOURNEY FROM THE CITY OF MEXICO TO THE VOLCANO OF POPOCATAPETL 
—ASCENT OF THE MOUNTAIN AND BAROMETRICAL MEASUREMENT 
OF ITS ALTITUDE. 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF NICHOLAS AYLWARD KNOX, 
(Mexican Correspondent of the N. O. Delta during Gen. Scott’s Campaign.) 


Tax following is a fragment of a journal containing scenes 
and incidents in Mexico, during Scott’s campaign in that 
country, in 1847-8. The loss of a greater portion of the manu- 
script, in a turbulent stream in the Rocky Mountains, the fol- 
lowing year, rendered its publication, in the form originally in- 
tended by the writer, impossible. The following is a fragment 
of that which remains: 


On the 30th of May, 1848, the treaty of Guadaloupe was 


signed by the commissioners of the United States and that of 
Mexico, by which the war between the two countries was ter- 
minated. A general order was immediately, issued for the 
evacuation of the country by the American troops, leaving the 
inhabitants to work out their own destiny in their own way. 
What that destiny will be, should the “ Americans” remain a 
united people, it is not difficult to foretell; otherwise, the prob- 
lem is not so easy of solution. 

Having already taken the altitude of several of the minor 
elevations of the country within my reach, I naturally felt a 
great desire to scale the heights of the snow-clad “‘ Peak of Po- 
pocatapetl,” which, standing next in order on the continent to 
**Chimborazo,” made famous by Humboldt, possesses no little 
interest to those who pass beneath its stupendous shadow. No 
time was now to be lost in maturing my plans for carrying out 
this object. Accordingly, I made known my intentions to a 
few friends, et officers of the American army, all of 
whom, as indeed I had anticipated, volunteered to accompany 
me. 

As that part of the country through which our road lay was 
still considered unsafe, a small escort of cavalry became indis- 
pensable. While paying a visit to one of the commanding Gen- 
erals, in order to procure this escort, I happened to meet the 
famous Colonel of the no less famous “ Texan Rangers,” “ Jack 
Hayes,” who placed at my disposal the number of men I required. 
“A dozen of my ‘rangers,’” said he, “ who know how to ac- 
commodate themselves to circumstances, will answer your pur- 
pose better than the same number of regular troops.” There 
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was much truth in what the Colonel said, if only a dozen men 
could be found in the heterogeneous crowd that composed the 
regiment, sufficiently steady to suit the peaceable character of 
the expedition: of this, I confess, I had my doubts, having seen 
them in more than one skirmish during the war. The Colonel, 
however, undertook to pick the men, which he did with a judg- 
ment which proved how thoroughly he understood their charac- 
ters. 

The gray light of the morning of the 4th of June, saw our 
little party issue from the City of Mexico, under the escort of 
thirteen of these redoubted Rangers, including their commander, 
who, strange to say, was a Doctor, but whose native propensity 
for adventure impelled him to eschew Adsculapius and enlist 
under the banner of Mars. His boyhood, as he expressed it, 
was passed between climbing the ‘ McGuillicuddy Reeks” of 
his native Killarney, and reading “ Ceesar” under the umbra- 
geous shades of the groves of Blarney. That he was a thor- 
oughly classical scholar I had many a pleasing proof before we 
— For courage, he had few equals, even in the daring 

and of which he was a member: yet was he a favorite with all. 
The other members of the party were Col. White, commanding 
a battalion at Vera Cruz; Capt. Lewis, of Indiana; Lieut. Waters, 
a staff-officer, and Don Manuel Farias. The last named was a 
native of the country, but of pure Spanish blood, on which he 
prided himself not a little. He was a kind, amiable, and char- 
itable gentleman, and his ample fortune enabled him to perform 
many an act of disinterested benevolence, of which I was more 
than once a witness. Somewhat given to scientific pursuits, he 
was a most willing volunteer in the expedition; indeed, it was 
planned out by us some twelve months before, on our journey 
from Vera Cruz to the city, Don Manuel being my travelling 
companion. On the whole, a more enthusiastic, harmonious lit- 
tle party never undertook a similar enterprise. On issuing 
from the shade of the houses outside the southern gate (Mexico 
has no gates, though these outlets are called so), we halted, in 
order to see that things were all in order, or nothing left behind, 
previous to taking our final departure. Here I made the dis- 
covery of an addition to our strength I did not before perceive, 
which proved to be nothing less than artillery; ’tis true, the 
number or caliber of the ordnance was not very formidable, 
the whole being represented by a diminutive mountain howitzer, 
mounted on the back of a powerful mule, which ambled along 
as indifferently as if she carried a bale of dry goods. Curious 
to learn what induced the Doctor, as he was invariably called, 
to make this unnecessary addition to our force, I asked him if 
he intended to batter down the walls of every little village we 
should pass, as a token of remembrance. ‘ Heaven forbid that 
you should think me capable of doing any thing so barbarous,” 
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replied he, with a laugh; “ but the intelligence that peace has 
been made, may not have reached the remote district we are 
bound to, and it’s always best, you know, to be provided against 
contingencies. That little affair,’ continued he, “on the 
mule’s back, would keep a host of guerrillas at bay, should we 
happen to be driven for shelter behind the walls of a hacienda. 
Besides,” added he, with a droll twinkle of the eye, “I have 
my scientific problems and experiments to elucidate, as well as 
yourself. I have a theory about echoes, which I intend to solve 
with the bark of that little bull-dog, as soon as we get into the 
mountains.” That the latter was really the object of his bring- 
ing the little cannon, I had no doubt. Born and raised in a 
district of Ireland the most famed by nature of all others, the 
echoes of whose hills are world-renowned, I could readily fancy 
that the Doctor’s contemplations on the subject led him to sup- 
pose that if echoes so extraordinary proceed from the configu- 
ration of hills, of such limited altitude as those surrounding his 
native place, how much greater could be produced from moun- 
tains, whose magnitude surpass them to so great an extent. It 
was very evident the scientific research of the Doctor was of a 
somewhat limited character, the subject being, in all probability, 
too dry to suit his fanciful nature. However, I did not like to 
throw cold water on his enthusiasm by expressing the doubt, I 
entertained of his success. 

Nothing seemed to be forgotten by us, every thing looked 
orderly and secure. The word forward was given, and our 
journey began. 

The volcano of Popocatapetl, or smoky mountain, as its name 
implies in Aztec, is situated fifty-five miles southeast of the 
City of Mexico, and thirty-three miles west of Puebla de los 
Angeles. 

It stands, in a measure, alone, being an outlying spur of the 
range of mountains which divides the valley of Mexico from 
that of Puebla, but is connected with it by the Pass of Ahualco, 
from which point the chain runs in a northwesterly direction, 
sec increasing in height, until it assumes an altitude in 
the neighborhood of the Pass of Rio Frio, nearly, if not equal, 
to Popocatapetl itself. This elevation is called Iztaccihuatl. 
The irregular configuration of the snowy ridge, at its highest 
point, forms, with the help of the imagination, just as one traces 
out towers and steeples and human faces in the burning em- 
bers of a fire, the outlines of a woman lying on her back, under 
a white shroud, her knees drawn up, and having a somewhat 

rominent stomach. To this imaginary figure the ancient 
exicans gave the name of “ Iztaccihuatl,” which means, in the 
Nahaute or Aztec language, “ White Woman.” The Spanish 
historians state that the different tribes or nations paid periodi- 
cal visits to this mountain, for the purpose of worship. In 
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another part of this journal will be found a description of the 
manners and customs of the Tlascallans, and other nations of 
ancient Mexico. 

Here the range abruptly dips; rising again, but not so pre- 
cipitously, on the other side of the pass, it sweeps away north- 
ward, until it mingles with one of the three great mountain 
chains, which, running parallel, occupy the whole of the west- 
ern continent, exceeding in solid bulk the Andes of South 
America, being twice as broad as that great chain, and nearly 
as long, stretching from the plateau of Mexico to Behring 
Straits, a distance bordering on five thousand miles. The first 
of these chains is the Chippewyan, or double chain of the Rocky 
Mountains proper, on the east. The next is a broad range of 
high, broken table-lands, on the west of this chain, in the centre 
of which the “ Mormons” have established themselves. And 
the third is a lofty range of mountains, overlooking the Pacific 
slope, known as the Sierra Nevada, which joins the Cascade 
range of Oregon, and may justly be called the Californian Alps. 
This general upheaving of the earth’s crust is spread over a 
greater surface, and displays a more numerous and greater va- 
riety of “ Paps,” than are to be found elsewhere on the surface 
of the globe. 

There are various and conflicting estimates of the altitude of 
this volcanic peak, as well as of.its location and features. 

Don Miguel Lerdo de Tejada, in his interesting work on 
Mexico, sets down its altitude at five thousand four hundred 
metres: calculating the metre at 39.37100 inches, it gives seven- 
teen thousand seven hundred and seventeen feet. Other Mexi- 
can authorities set it down at eighteen thousand. In the 
Encyclopedia Britannica its altitude is given at seventeen 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-tlree feet, while it is de- 
scribed as “ having timber growing from its base, up its sides, 
to a height of twelve thousand five hundred feet.” This is 
erroneous, and conveys the idea that the mountain shoots up 
from where it stands to a height of seventeen thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-three feet, and that twelve thousand five 
hundred feet of its slope are covered with timber. In reality, 
it arises above the level of the plateau on which it stands, 
only to the height of ten thousand feet, five thousand feet of 
which may be said to be covered with timber. This table- 
land is itself raised above the level of the sea between seven 
thousand and eight thousand feet, which, being added, give the 
whole height of the mountain. But if one were to follow the 
table-land to its base at the sea, some three hundred miles 
distant, he would meet with comparatively very little timber 
on the way. 

In the American Encyclopedia, 2 production so recent that 
one would naturally expect to find a reliable account of an ob- 
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ject which is in a measure local, I find the altitude is put 
down at seventeen thousand seven hundred. and twenty feet; 
but the location of the mountain is placed at ten miles south- 
west of the city of Mexico, when, in reality, it is fifty-five 
miles south-east of that city. It is to be regretted that such 
carelessness or ftgnorance should be displayed in compiling 
works of such general utility, whose authority should be 
standard. 

Our road lay over the causeway built through what was once 
the beautiful lake in the centre of which stood the ancient city 
of Mexico, but is now an extensive marsh, partly covered with 
water. It is called by the Mexicans the causeway of the Woche 
Triste. This remarkable name is derived from the romantic 
history of Cortez. In his retreat from the city, along this 
causeway, during the night, he was furiously set upon by the 
Mexicans, who destroyed the flower of his army. Such were 
the disastrous consequences of that eventful night, the Span- 
iards ever after called it the “ Woche Triste” (Sorrowful Night). 

A monotonous ride of some ten miles brought us to the base 
of a high conical hill, named El Pefion. This hill, before un- 
noticed, has become somewhat remarkable in connection with 
the war. Having been fortified by the Mexicans, it checked 
and turned the whole of General Scott’s army, in its approach 
to the city in this direction. At this point, the character and 
appearance of the country suddenly and agreeably changes, 
particularly to those who have just passed over the dull and 
uninteresting causeway of the “ Woche Triste.” Here com- 
mences the rich cultivated country for which the Valley of 
Mexico is famed. Well laid-out plantations and smiling ranches 
greet the traveller at short intervals, while the road is coolly 
shaded by luxuriant: arching trees; little limpid rills, with 
green grassy banks, meandering by the road-side, temptingly 
invite the traveller to refresh and repose. By one of those de- 
lightful streams we halted. In no particular haste, our day’s 
journey being marked out and ample time allowed for it, pipes 
and flasks suddenly made their appearance, which before were 
hidden in the deep recesses of capacious pockets. Every one, 
from the driver of our artillery to the commanding Doctor, 
seemed bent on enjoying himself. Here we passed an hour so 
pleasantly, that it was with reluctance we resumed our steeds. 
A short ride of about five miles brought us to the village or 
town of Ayottla. Hitherto our route lay pas on the 
great National Road from the capital to Vera Cruz. From 


Ayottla, however, the advantage of a well-paved road ended, and 
the difficulties of the journey commenced. Our nee 
for the night was the town of Chalco, situated on the Take of 
the samme name, some ten miles distant, the road runnin 
through a flat, swampy, sickly district, where our horses mire 
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more than once, causing us considerable discomfiture as well as 
delay. And to crown the matter, just as the distant walls of 
the welcome little town appeared in view, souse went the un- 
fortunate artillery-mule up to his neck in a hole. He had been 
carelessly led too near the brink of one of those deep pools of 
black-looking water that skirted our swampy track, and the 
earth having given way beneath his feet, he tumbledin. There 
was nothing for it but a systematic appliance of ropes and 
tackle, with which we were well supplied. The only difficulty 
was to keep the mule from sinking out of sight altogether, 
artillery and all, until these could be got ready. After some 
little trouble, she was once more placed upon her legs, but not 
until a couple of the rangers had been obliged to take to the 
water, to their manifest disgust, judging from the not over- 
delicate epithets they bestowed on the hybrid. While these 
operations were going on, the sun had set, and_the short twi-. 
light was deepening into the shades of night. I must confess 
there were strong symptoms manifested of an ignominious de- 
sertion, on our part, of the Doctor, while taking a general 
survey of the situation: that individual, up to his knees in 
mud, excitedly giving orders; the rangers running hither and 
thither, and swearing dreadfully ; the mule and artillery slowly 
disappearing beneath the black waters of the pool; the night 
coming on ‘bleak and chilly ; and a warm and hospitable inn 
dangerously near. But I am proud to say our better natures 
prevailed. As soon as we saw with what marvellous celerity 
the Doctor extracted the shivering quadruped, one and all de- 
clared their determination to stand by him to the last. 

It was night when we reached the little town of Chalco. 
As I entered the inn, followed by the Doctor, a man dressed in 
the garb of an ecclesiastic, but whose strongly-marked features 
and piercing black eye attracted my notice, was passing out. 
Stepping aside to let him pass, brought him face to face with 
the Doctor. No sooner did their eyes meet than the priest 
sprang back with a bound, his features assuming a terrible ex- 
pression of hatred, mingled, I thought, with fear, while. his 
hand sought for the weapon it did not find. After a moment’s 
hesitation, the Doctor advanced, hat in hand, to where the other 
stood glaring fiercely at him, and, with an air of respect border- 
ing on humility—whether real or assumed it puzzled me to 
determine—said : “ Father, the war is over, and I come to crave 
your pardon and your blessing. We never should have been 
enemies ; but men enter into strifes, particularly Irishmen, the 
abstract nature of which they know little and care less; and, 
as I am not an exception to the rule which seems to guide the 
ways of the world, r trust you will let by-gones be by-gones.” 
As he ceased, he held out his hand to the Padre. While the 
Doctor was speaking, the countenance of the priest underwent 
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an extraordinary change; the fierce and terrible expression it 
had assumed on first beholding the Doctor gradually gave place 
to a semblance of benevolence, even of mildness, which had 
the effect of almost changing him into another being. Casting 
his eyes over the party, which had gathered round, he spoke, 
apparently addressing us as well as the Doctor : “Tis true, the 
strife is over, and it is my duty to forgive. You were the in- 
vaders of the beloved land of my birth, alike the cradle and the 
grave of Montezuma. As long as your hostile footsteps pressed 
the soil, I considered it to be a holy duty to drive you forth. 
I believed you to be not only the enemies of my country, but 
of the holy religion in which I was bred—that religion, 
through whose unity its enemies shall be overcome and the 
effects of time defied, when heresy and sectarianism, dividing 
and subdividing by a licentiousness of opinion, shall have passed 
away forever. As an humble but imperfect follower of Him 
who asked forgiveness for those who crucified Him on the cross, 
I freely forgive you, and in turn ask pardon for myself, if I 
have in any way done you what you conceive to be a wrong.” 
As the enthusiast ceased, for enthusiast he evidently was, he 
gave his hand to the Doctor, who shook it warmly, and forth- 
with led the way to a more private apartment, for the rangers 
and people of the town were beginning to crowd in. Here an 
elucidation of this extraordinary scene was obtained. Closing 
the door, the Doctor individually introduced us to the priest. 
At the first sound of his name, “ Padre Haroute,” the start of 
surprise and astonishment proclaimed the interest that was felt 
in the name of this notorious individual. This was the great 
guerrilla chief, whose name was on the lip of every soldier of 
the American army, from the drummer-boy to the general, 
whose limited but daring band often caused much annoyance 
to the army in the rear, and against whom the rangers were 
especially detailed to operate. It was in one of the numerous 
skirmishes that took place between them, that the Doctor be- 
came known to the guerrilla chief, but in what manner he never 
would disclose. Though the Padre was aware that peace had 
been made, he was nevertheless taken completely by surprise 
by the appearance of the Doctor and his band in that remote 
place. hile supper was pre aring, they held a long and pri- 
vate conversation together, which I was glad to perceive was 
of a satisfactory nature, for, as the Padre rose from his chair, 
he again took the hand of the Doctor, at the same time politely 
requesting us to consider ourselves his guests for the night, an 
invitation we as politely accepted, suspecting that the oe 
or quality of the viands would not suffer thereby. Nor were 
we disappointed. The supper was good, the wine better; the 
guests hungry and thirsty ; and the host, for a guerrilla, polite 
and attentive, setting us a good example in every thing, except 
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in our devotions to Bacchus. In this particular, though not 
altogether abstemious, he was moderate, indeed as most Mexi- 
cans are. This duty he transferred to the Doctor. Need I say 
it was performed satisfactorily? In conversation, he studiously 
avoided politics and religion, confining himself to subjects 
suited to the nature of our expedition. Considering the char- 
acter of the brief harangue with which he greeted us on 
entering, this was somewhat unexpected, but very satisfactory. 
From him I obtained what I considered the first reliable account 
of the nature of the ascent of the Peak, which was of a charac- 
ter that rendered my hope of success nearly certain. He knew 
every gorge and pass in the mountainous journey that lay 
before us; from him we learned that the swamp we encoun- 
tered the night before could have been avoided with a better 
guide. And it was with no little satisfaction we heard him 
announce his intention of joining us on the morrow’s journey. 
-The worthy priest and ex-guerrilla was on his way to Puebla, 
perhaps to resume his sacred office, and preferred the by-ways 
of the mountains to the certainty of meeting the American 
troops on the more direct National Road. Feeling over- 
fatigued, I retired early, accompanied by Don Manuel, leaving 
the party still at table, in the full bent of their enjoyment, re- 
counting tales of flood and field, and arguing on the merits and 
demerits of’ the different conflicts which took place during the 
war; and many an elucidation of occurrences they got from 
the Padre, which before seemed inexplicable. 

The blinding light of a candle held before my eyes, by the 
Patron of the inn, awoke me from a sleep that knew no break. 
“The day is breaking, sefior, and the Padre and commandante 
are already preparing for the road,” said he, as he crossed the 
room to awake Don Manuel, who still slept. Throwing on my 
clothes, [ descended to the breakfast-room, where I found the 
Doctor concocting a morning draught for some of the party, 
who, from the appearance they presented, seemed sorely to 
stand in need of a stimulant. or was I surprised when I 
learned that the night had degenerated into what might be 
— acarouse. Up they all were, however, and ready for the 
road. 

A motley crowd of Mexicans assembled before the inn, to 
witness the Padre’s departure under so strange an escort. He 
addressed them in a few words, telling them that, as peace was 
made, and the enemy rapidly evacuating the country, it was 
their duty now to show themselves as Christians, as before they 
showed they were men. 

About an hour past sunrise we rode out of the town, still 
keeping the border of the lake for some distance, until we 
sighted a deep, narrow gorge in the mountains on our right. 
Through this the Padre said our route lay. It did not appear 
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to be more than three or four miles distant, yet it was fully two 
hours before we reached it, so deceptive to the eye are distant 
objects in this region. A rough journey of an hour through 
this gorge, brought us to one of the most lovely spots my eyes 
ever beheld. We were now fairly within the mountains, and 
the eye, which had been dwelling so long on the flat, marshy 
shore of the gloomy lake, made this beautiful valley ten times 
more lovely. Clusters of luxuriant fruit hung from the branches 
of the trees, disputing for space to grow with the tangled but 
splendid foliage with which they were environed: birds, whose 
gorgeous plumage vied with the lovely flowers, of every variety 
and hue, that strewed our path, flew from branch to branch, above 
our heads, contrasting strangely with the cold, snowy mountain- 
peaks, within such close proximity. 

The fierceness of the noonday’s sun obliged us to take shelter 
under the shade of a spreading tree, beneath which ran a 
brawling little brook, upon whose grassy banks we threw our- 
selves, in all the abandonment of that “ dolce far niente” 
which this delicious climate engenders. Flasks and pipes were 
again in requisition, as on the day previous, and another of 
those brief but blissful periods was passed, which are treasured 
up when more imposing scenes are forgotten—“ a green spot in 
memory’s waste.” 

Pursuing our journey, our road passed over the spur of a 
mountain abutting into the valley, leading us into another of 
smaller dimensions, but closed in by a circle of precipitous 
heights, which made it resemble a huge Roman amphitheatre ; 
and a small herd of cattle scouring across the limited space, 
followed by vaccaros, on horseback, added not a little to the 
delusion. 

The Doctor considered this spot admirably adapted, as indeed 
it a to be, all things being equal, for putting into prac- 
tice his theory of echoes. Accordingly he commenced loading 
and discharging the little gun, but not even the ghost of an 
echo repaid ‘him for his labors. Disgusted with the want of 
success, he again consigned it to the back of the mule, and 
sought solace in his pipe. 

A narrow opening, which might be termed the gateway of 
the amphitheatre, led through a narrow and thickly wooded 
defile, which, gradually expanding, exposed to our view a richly 
cultivated tract, out ot which rose the white walls of a hacienda 
where we found accommodations for the night, and, through the 
influence of the Padre, a welcome. + . 

Ameca, a town principally inhabited by Indians, was to be 
our halting place for the night, but the Padre, having changed 
our route, substituted the comfortable and commodious hacienda 
for the crowded and not over-cleanly inn of a semi-Indian town. 

The morning’s dawn saw us again on the road, which still 
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continued through a succession of pine-clad hills and valleys, 
that might be called a repetition of the day before, except that 
the outlines of Popocatapetl were now becoming more clearly 
defined, indicating that our journey was drawing to a close. 
We had been some time travelling along a ridge of hills run- 
ning parallel to the lofty range of mountains of which Popoca- 
tapetl is the outlying sentinel, and had arrived at a point 
affording a full view of the open country out of which it sprang, 
when the Doctor, considering it would be the last chance he 
should have of calling forth the echoes of the mountains, prepared 
to greet us with another salvo of artillery. 


“ Mute the echoes now, that rang so wild in childhood’s glee.” 


Discharge after discharge gave forth a dull leaden sound, that 
drew no response from the hills. 

The very close proximity to the mule while the gun was 
discharged, proved that he was well used to the sound, and I 
thoughtlessly suggested to the Doctor, that as the animal was 
so well trained, he might spare himself the trouble of unstrap- 
ping the gun, by discharging it from her back. This unlucky 
suggestion was no sooner uttered, than he expressed his surprise 
at not having thought of it before, and forthwith proceeded to 

ut it into execution. Notwithstanding my protestations that 

was not serious in what I had said, the gun was loaded and 
fired. As the report sounded out, the unfortunate mule flew 
forward with an impetuosity as if impelled from a catapult. 
Stumbling, tripping, kicking—now down—now up, she strug- 
gled forward for at least thirty yards, until, by a tremendous 
effort, she permanently gained her legs. The roar of laughter, 
whoops, and yells, that followed, contributed to scare the alread 
frightened animal, who now dashed off, tearing down the road, 
at a speed that defied pursuit, seemingly affected no more by 
the weight of the little cannon on her back than if it were a 
feather, while the clouds of dust which she raised marked her 
track on the plain below, until I began to think that it would 
be the last we should see of our artillery. 

Dispatching a couple of men after the runaway, we halted to 
take our noonday’s rest, under the shade of a wide-spreading 
elm-tree. Here we were entertained by the following charac- 
teristic dialogue between the Doctor and Don Manuel, who 
spoke English very well, with the exception of dropping an oc- 
casional connecting word. 

“What you fire that gun off so much for, Doctor, eh ?” in- 
quired he, in a tone in which I thought there was a slight degree 
of contempt mingled. 

“T have a slight suspicion that I have already informed you,” 
answered the Doctor, with some asperity, as if echoing back the 
tone of Don Manuel. 
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“ Yes—yes, I see, you want to get echo, up here in these 
mountains. At this altitude, eh?” continued he, the contempt 
in his tone there was now no mistaking. 

“And why not, if I might make so bould as to ax you,” 
laughed the Doctor, assuming the brogue of his native land, 
and with it his good humor. 

“ Yes, yes, youask. I shall tell you,” cried Don Manuel, set- 
tling himself down, as if about to deliver a lecture. “The laws of 
acoustics are as yet but imperfectly known,” continued he, with 
an important air, and putting on his best English, “ but they 
are well enough understood to establish the fact that air is the 
medium by which sound is transmitted. What is the altitude 
of the spot on which we are now seated ?” asked he of the 
Doctor. 

“Faith, I don’t know exactly ;” he replied; “ perhaps ten 
thousand feet. For information of that sort I must refer to 
your friend,” said he, pointing te me. 

“Exactly,” resumed Don Manuel, “fully ten thousand feet ; 
and therefore we are elevated above one-third of the whole 
atmosphere, or air. How, then, do you expect echoes, when you 
have one-third less of the medium to transmit the sound ¢” 

The Doctor was no fool: he felt the full force of the other’s 
reasoning, and, for the first time, seemed at a loss for a reply. 
“ Prius audis quam ego,” sighed he, as he scratched a match 
on the sole of his boot, to light his pipe. 

“ What’s that you say, eh?” exclaimed Don Manuel, not un- 
derstanding the quotation, supposing it to be an expression of 
doubt in what he said. 

“Qh, nothing very particular,” answered the Doctor. “I 
oene said you have the knowledge (news) before me, that was 
all. 

“Ha, ha,” laughed Don Manuel, “I have the knowledge 
before,” said he, tapping his forehead ; “ and, by gar, you have 
it behind.” This sally caused a shout of laughter at the ex- 
pense of the Doctor: nevertheless he joined in it as heartily as 
the rest. The little gun was heard no more. 

Having descended to the plain, our course lay directly across 
it, toward Popocatapetl. About half distance between the 
hills we had just left and the mountain, solitary and alone, 
conspicuous, having no object near it to attract the eye, lay 
what appeared to be a large stone, or what is termed a “ bowlder,” 
the size of a tall house. "The Padre, of whom I inquired, could 

ive me no information mes it, and as our road lay within 
alf a mile of it, I resolved to take a nearer view. It proved to 
be a large, irregular, square rock, between forty and fifty feet in 
height, and about as many in breadth and depth; but, ona 
closer examination, I found it had, geologically, nothing in com- 
mon with the locality ; it was, in fact, foreign, and not indigen- 
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ous to the soil on which it lay. “A wandering stone.” This 
was my first meeting with these erratic stones, on this continent, 
though subsequently I encountered more than one on the 
eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains, though none west of 
them. Numerous and various are the theories as to what agency 
their transportation from their native beds is to be attributed, 
one of which is that they were stuck fast in icebergs, and 
dropped, as they floated over the continent, at a period when it 
was submerged. But this could not apply to that portion of 
the continent, under the tropics, where this stone lay, unless, 
indeed, that at the remote period of the submersion, there was 
a radical change in the bearing of the “ poles,” which, indeed, 
is not impossible. Be the cause what it may, these singular 
rocks are to be found in almost all parts of the world. They 
may be traced from Northern New Fork to Long Island, from 
Canada to New York, from Newfoundland to Ireland, from the 
Shetland Isles to Norway, and from Sweden to Livonia and 
Prussia; but from what quarter this one came, I shall leave 
to others to discover. It was singular, too, that the simple- 
minded and ignorant natives should give it the name of La 
Estrana, or the “ stranger.” 

One ot the rangers, having climbed to the top of the “ bowlder,” 
called out that he saw a “lake” about a mile off, in the direc- 
tion of Popocatapetl. As there was no lake or sheet of water 
of any description on the plain, which we had a‘perfect view of 
from the heights, we told him he must be mistaken. He said, 
“ No, there was no mistake about it, whatever,” that we might 
see for ourselves if we took the trouble to come up. The Doc- 
tor now climbed up, and confirmed what the ranger said: ac- 
cordingly the whole party mounted to the top. A lake indeed 
there was, and one of the most beautiful it is possible to con- 
ceive, lying embosomed in trees, about a mile distant, in the 


direction the man had stated, the clear glassy surface of whose 


waters reflected in the sun like .a mirror; its grassy banks and 
numerous little wooded islands all defined with such perfect 
distinctness, as to leave on the mind of the beholder no possible 
doubt of its reality. “Ah,” exclaimed the Padre, ‘ my coun- 
try is fruitful of these optical delusions, and I have witnessed 
many, but never before saw one so perfect as this.” ‘ What,” 
cried the Doctor, “ you don’t mean to say its a ‘mirage.’” 
‘“‘ What else can it be, sefior ?” rejoined the Padre; “ there is not 
a drop of water on the whole plain, as well I ought to know.” 
“Well,” replied the Doctor, ‘if that lake is a fiction, there is 
some foundation for enchantment.” It certainly looked too 
real for one’s mind to realize, while gazing upon it, that it had 
no actual existence. And long the party lingered, admiring 
the beautiful but fictitious oasis of the arid plain. One of the 
horses having been carelessly tied below, broke loose, and started 
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off in the direction of the supposed lake. ‘“ Look,” cried the 
Doctor, ‘‘ egad, the horse seems to be laboring under the delu- 
sion as well as ourselves; he is evidently going to slake his 
thirst. Mount,” said he, turning to one of the men, “and 
catch him, and be sure you water him in the lake before you 
come back.” 

Night had already fallen when we arrived at the humble 
ranch of Pedro Hernandez, at the foot of Popocatapetl. Here 
we found the two rangers, and the mule, not much the worse 
of her mishap. The extent of the accommodations or the qual- 
ity of the fare was not equal to the commodious hacienda and 
luxurious board of the previous night, but these were made up 
by what is ever to be preferred, kindness and attention. A 
letter from the proprietor of the estate, who resided in the city 
of Mexico, to the patron of the ranch, placed the dwelling, in 
a measure, at my disposal, but not the disposition or feelings of 
the inmates ; these can only be drawn forth by one’s own deport- 
ment. Though room could have been made for the rangers 
in the ranch, they preferred camping out, having tents for the 
purpose, the weather being what is otten, appropriately, termed 
glorious. 

As I gazed next morning at the towering dome swelling up- 
ward from the very door at which I stood, ten thousand feet 
above, its cold hood of snow extending down its slopes almost 
one-third of the way, I fairly shivered at the prospect of en- 
countering its icy crags. Hearing some one stir beside me, I 
turned and saw the Doctor gazing up the mountain, his mouth 
wide open, and awe and astonishment on his countenance. 

“What do you think of our chances of success with that pros- 
pect before us, Doctor?” said I. 

‘““T have passed by this mountain,” replied he, “‘ twenty times, 
at comparatively short distances, but never as near as this, and 
never before realized the sublime loftiness of its height, or the 


stupendousness of its proportions. The Padre, in the account 
he gave,” continued the Doctor, “ of course did not deceive us, 
but he was never up the mountain, and might have been 
deceived in the account he received of it himself. But here he 
comes; let us hear what he shall say.” 
“Padre,” said I, addressing the ex-guerilla as he appeared, 


“You say you never were up the mountain: is there a possibility 
of your being deceived in the accounts which you got of the char- 
acter of the ascent?” While speaking I inquiringly gazed up 
at the peak, two thousand feet of which was -one smooth, un- 
broken surtace of glittering snow, up the slope of which no liv- 
ing thing could climb. 

“There is a possibility of my being deceived, sefior,” replied 
the Pudre, smiling, “but scarcely a probability ; there could 
be no object in deceiving me; besides, I have received the ac- 
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counts from too many different sources, all of which substan- 
tially agree.” This reassured us. 

As soon as breakfast was over, I unpacked the barometer, to 
determine the altitude of our present location. It marked 23.00 
inches, implying an altitude of seven thousand three hundred 
and seventy-nine feet. Allowing the height given to the moun- 
tain by Don Miguel Lerdo de Tajada to be seventeen thousand 
seven hundred and seventeen feet, there would still leave ten 
thousand three hundred and thirty-eight feet of an ascent to be 
overcome. 

The guide that was to accompany us lived some five miles 
distance: a messenger having been dispatched for him before 
breakfast, he was momentarily expected. He was known to 
the Padre, as well as to Pedro Hernandez, the patron, and highly 
spoken of by both, for truth and honesty ; indeed, as soon as he 
presented himself, his honest, open countenance favorably im- 

ressed us all, He was a half-breed, but of fair complexion, 
his father being a red-haired Spaniard (or rather was, he being 
now an old man), from one of the Basque Provinces, a district 
of Spain where red-haired Spaniards abound, and his mother a 
pure Indian. 

He was accompanied by his son, a stout lad about twenty 
years of age, whom we also pressed into the service. ‘ Anto- 
nio,” such was the name of the guide, confirmed what the 
“ Padre” had told, and undertook to take us to the summit of 
the Peak with little risk, provided we did not give out with 
fatigue, which he seemed to think not at all improbable. 

e made his first ascent fifteen years before with Von Gerolt, 
but he did not intend to take us up the route by which he then 
ascended the mountain—more than one, better and safer, having 
since being discovered. 

The impression left on the mind of the Doctor, by the survey 
which he took of the mountain in early morning’s light, did not 
appear to have left him, for he remarked, as he handed the guide 
a tumbler half-full of brandy, that probably Antonio’s ideas of 
the nature of such dangers, and ours, might slightly differ. His 
remark, however, fell upon unwilling ears, for all evidently put 
faith in the guide. 

I held a long consultation with him as to the preparations 
necessary to be made, the hour of starting, &c. 

I found we required some eight or ten mules to carry us 
through the pine region, and as high up the mountain as it was 
possible for these sure-footed animals to go. This I had not 
calculated upon, and I feared it would cost us another day to 
procure them. Antonio and his son, however, assisted by one 
of the “ peons” of the ranch, took this duty on themselves, and 
— me the required number would be forthcoming before 
night. 
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Here the Padre took a ceremonious leave of us; it was not 
unmingled with regret, for he had made a favorable impression 
upon us all, by a suavity of manner and kindliness of dis- 
position, which had its effect even on tle rangers, who never 
tailed to treat him with respect. This in turn, doubtless, had 
its influence upon him, prejudiced as he was against Americans, 
for he looked upon them somewhat after the manner that our 
ancestors looked upon those Northern barbarians, the Danes, 
His parting with the Doctor we did not witness, as he rode with 
him a short distance on his journey. 

Daylight had not yet broken, the following morning, when we 
were already in the saddle, waiting for sufficient light to enable 
us to start. The situation of the ranch being on the western 
side of the mountain, it was the intention of Antonio to proceed 
round its base, some five miles southward to the ranch of his 
father. The object of this detour I afterward fully understood, 
and appreciated. 

The patience of the party was sorely tried by what they con- 
ceived to be the unaccountable tardiness of the coming day. 
Watches were consulted, and anxious looks turned toward the 
east, only to be answered by the huge outlines of the mountain, 
in which, after all, lay the mystery. 

Antonio, however, being well acquainted with the road, did 
not wait for daylight, but took his departure by the slim light 
of a waning moon. We started at a pretty smart pace, the road 
being a tolerably good one, for about a mile, when we encoun- 
tered one of those gulches, which, running deep into the dry, 
parched soil, is one of the characteristic features of the configu- 
ration of the country. While scrambling down the clayey sides 
of this “ baranca,”’ as it is called by the natives, the mule of one 
of the rangers lost its foothold, and went rolling to the bottom. 
The man, fortunately, was little hurt, and the mule not at all 
so. The Doctor, intelligent and educated as he was, having a 
large vein of superstition running through his mental system 
(who has not, more or less ?) said he regarded this accident as a 
decidedly evil omen; but the humorous expression of the mouth 
as he spoke, showed that his belief in the evil to follow from 
this particular incident was not very sincere: nevertheless, I 
must confess the greater number of the party cordially coincided 
with him. Another level ride of about a mile brought us to 
another “ baranca,” which was passed without accident. From 
this point the road gradually sloped upward, and in about an 
hour from the time we left the “ ah” the cheerful, blazin 
fire from the open door of the dwelling of the old lenninnt 
greeted us. Day was now dawning, and the air, sharp and 
frosty, made a fire an agreeable accompaniment to the homely 
but plentiful breakfast, which, by a previous arrangement, was 
already awaiting us. 

Vou. V.—5 
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We were hospitably received by the old Spaniard and An- 
tonio’s wife, a handsome, well-preserved, good-natured woman, 
some four or five years her husband’s junior. The old man 
looked more venerable than he really was, his hair being as 
white as snow: though his great-grandchild lay sleeping in its 
cot, within a few feet of him, he was in reality but sixty-six 
years of age. The infant was the child of Antonio’s son, who 
was to make the ascent with us. The mother, a pretty, black- 
eyed girl (in years she was no more), was busily engaged, pre- 
paring chocolate, and frying venison steaks. As the old man 
strode across the apartment, I could not help but being struck 
with the vigor of his step and erectness of his carriage. Indeed, 
he was a splendid specimen, as well as a perfect type of that 
old Celtic stock who made the rugged provinces of the Basque 
one of its resting-places in its migration from east to west. 
Hale and hearty, he seemed likely to live long enough to see 
another generation added to the already unusual number of 
which he was the head. The Doctor was so deeply interested 
with the noble-looking old man, that I believe he would have 
willingly given up the expedition for the pleasure of gossiping 
with him, if he could have done so decently. 

We were not allowed to linger long at breakfast. Antonio’s 
anxiety and repeated calls to mount were not to be disregarded. 
As we were about to start, the guide and his son were called 
back into the ranch by their wives, and from my position I 
could see through the window, that it was to bid them adieu, 
and perhaps to admonish them to be careful of their lives. The 
elder embraced her husband tenderly and affectionately, kissing 
him repeatedly, but relcas'ng him after a few moments thus 
spent. Not so with tne y.unger:. she clung to the grandson of 
the ancient Celt witn a vigor that did as much credit to the 
muscles of her aims as it did to the tender affections of her 
heart, until drawn away by the solicitations of the elder. The 
father joined us with a countenance placid, but serious—the 
son, with a face like scarlet. The condition of this family was 
much better than I had supposed. The ranch was commodious 
and comfortably furnished in its way, and the well-cultivated 
tract of land surrounding it indicated abundance. Indeed, I 
aiterward learned that it was not to pecuniary considerations 
we owed the services of Antonio and hisson. Though born and 
raised at the foot of the mountain, and numberless times having 
penetrated the snowy covering surrounding its apex, he never 
but three times, in a life of forty years, stood upon its lofty 
summit, and it was in a measure to gratify his son’s ambition 
we were indebted for the services of beth. 

* Umph,” exclaimed the Doctor, with a ludicrous elongation 
of visage, “that little demonstration of conjugal affection does 
not indicate that we are about to proceed on a party of pleasure.” 
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Don Manuel, who, like most foreigners, know little of the pecu- 
liarities of Irish character, cried out to the Doctor, “ What for 
you croak so much? By gar, I believe you are afraid of the 
danger. Then stay behind and nurse the baby.” 

The summary transfer of the daring Doctor to the nursery, 
coupled with the doubt entertained of his courage, was too 
ludicrous to be resented with gravity. A burst of laughter fol- 
lowed, under the cheering influence of which we set off up the 
road at a pace that soon left the more sober Antonio far behind. 
The road ran almost directly up the mountain for about half a 
mile, and was used, probably, in hauling firewood to the plains 
below, after which it terminated in paths running in different 
directions. Here we waited for the guide and his son, who 
were not long in joining us. 


[T0 BE COMPLETED IN NEXT NUMBER. ] 


“ THROUGH SUFFERING, STRONG.” 


I am a loyal Tennessean. I think, that when I have said that, 
I have almost told my story, the story of long rome of weary 
waiting for a never-fulfilled hope ; the story of a life from which 
the light faded only the more surely, that it died yet gave no 
sign. 

“I do not know why I was Union; all my people were Seces- 
sionists to the heart’s core, as most of the ‘ blue blood”’ of the 
border was. I do not think it was because Horace Morton was 
from New England, for he was as gentle and yielding as I was 
impulsive and headstrong; and I believe in those earlier days, 
before men realized the great struggle before them, he would 
have followed me in politics even as he did in religion, kneeling 
by my side, Sunday after Sunday, strict Protestant as he was, 
in the little church whose golden cross rises above the Potomac, 
flowing fast and full past Washington. 

My only near relative besides my father was my brother 
Daisy ; when our mother died, she put his baby hand in mine, 
and clasping them in her emaciated fingers, she bade me pro- 
mise to be a mother to him, and, come what. might, never 
abandon him. So we grew up together; his childish griefs, 
his boyish sports, his man’s aspirations, were all poured 
out to me, and years only strengthened the bond. Through 
years of grief and trouble that boy’s devoted love has been 
a pure, undimmed, never-failing joy. My father was too 
infirm to take any active part in politics when we went to spend 
a winter in Washington, but our house was a favorite resort 
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with the party leaders, and by our quiet fireside was many a 
plan laid. As I have said, I was strongly Union, and, spoilt child 
as I was, I spoke my opinion pretty freely—only extorting a 
laughing taunt of “ little renegade,” or a covert allusion to my 
northern love, which drove me from the field with burning cheeks 
and great wrath; an indignation that aiways overflowed to 
Daisy next morning, as he dawdled over his breakfast long 
after my father had gone out. I was so proud of his beauty, 
his superb physique; long limbed, vast chested, with his deli- 
cate features, great sleepy blue eyes, and light wavy hair, he 
was a typical Saxon; I called him Athelstane, but I meant 
Ivanhoe—* Mind and Matter” my father called Horace and 
Daisy. That very inertness was a rest and relief to my excit- 
able nature. 

Through those excited, unhappy months preceding the war, I 
never suspected the personal grief so near to me; absorbed in 
the cloud which hung over my country, I did not see the one 
that overshadowed my own hearth. I do not think that Maine 
or Georgia can have felt this war as we felt it on the border ; 
they have sealed their faith with the blood of their bravest and 
best; we have done so too, but, Heaven help us! we have had 
worse losses than by death, we have shed bitterer tears than 
ever fell on a soldier’s bier. Day by day the men that I had 
been trained to reverence, the women I had grown up to love, 
dropped from me and passed away; the suspense grew in- 
tolerable. 

One February night, ] was giving my father his tea, before 
going to the last ball of the season, when Daisy came in. I 
noticed that he was distrait and silent, and, when he went down 
with me to the carriage, he stopped suddenly, and going back 
kissed his father with wistful tenderness. As we drove off, he 
said, ‘“ By the way, Grace, do be civil to Hixon to-night, it is 
his last.” I had no time to ask any thing, for we were at 
the door, but I remembered it during the evening, and asked 
Mr. Hixon himself. For response, he produced a telegram; I 
glanced at it in a pause of the dance; it was from one whose 
name, well known then, is familiar now to every ear from 
Canada to the Gulf: ‘ Come at once, I have your commission ; 
tell Daisy to be ready.” My heart turned sick—Hixon saw 
my sudden paleness and tried to comfort me; it was very sud- 
den, but I must have known it would be. He spoke to the 
winds; my attention was fixed on Daisy, leaning against the 
opposite doorway, talking to a pretty girl of the new adminis- 
tration—then some one carried her off and some men joined 
him; the expression of his face was changed now, and, as I 
watched the haughty pose of his lofty head, the compressed lip 
and sparkling eye, I felt that my darling was no longer a boy, 
and I knew he was lost to me. It seemed as though that even- 
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ing would never end, till at last, in the early morning, we 
reached home. The pink light was stealing over the clouds as 
Daisy pushed open the heavy blinds, and, lighting a cigar, sat 
down on the window sill to tell me his plans. a attempted 
neither argument nor remonstrance ; he believed he was doing 
his duty and I knew I could not shake his resolve, so I listened 
quietly, unwilling to grieve him by either sorrow or anger; but 

felt, when he bade me good-night at my chamber door, that 
it might be the last kiss he would ever give me. 

Wearily those last few weeks wore on; it seemed as if nature 
mocked man that spring; never had the sky been bluer, the 
foliage more lavish, the air more balmy. Ah! how many a 
heart ached through those long sunny days! and how little 
rest those moonlight nights brought to weary eyes striving to 
pierce the heavy curtain of the future. 1 was doubly wretched, 
for I had none to whom to tell my grief. My father sym- 
pathized with the South, and Horace was away. It is not my 
purpose to speak here, or indeed ever, of my feelings for him; 
there are some emotions which neither custom nor time can make 
common or familiar. His letters were but one proof more of 
the strange apathy which bound the North. I felt that the end 
was near, for Daisy followed me round the house like a child, 
never willingly leaving me; so I felt no surprise when, one 
night, he told me he must leave by daylight. My heart was 
too sore for tears as I finished his few necessary preparations, 
while he went into father’s room to bid him farewell; then he 
joined me in the parlor and we sat and talked together till the 
gray misty light crept in and warned us it was time to part. I 
do not think it was the chill of the dawn, or even the sorrow of 
the parting, that made me shiver from head to foot as I stood on 
the steps watching him ride away, but a dim presentiment of 
the future. 

Then came those nights of expected attack, and those days 
when we first turned sickened by the details of slaughter. 
We had borne so much in anticipation, we had seen what 
seemed solid earth to slide from beneath our feet, that that first 
gun which woke the North to vengeance came to us as a posi- 
tive relief, as though we had suddenly awoke from a nightmare, 
which had stifled our breath and held us spellbound and help- 
Jess. The week we were cut off from every thing was a trying 
one for me. I knew that Horace was in the 7th New York, 
and I knew that Daisy must be in some of the cavalry lyin 
round the town to-intercept them. Oh, those radiant A a 
days! still, cloudless, hot, 1 used. to meet the sisters in their 
dark robes and their white hoods, with their peaceful faces, and 
wonder if they had no earthly interest. I lived in the streets, I 
was too restless to remain at home, and just then a common 
sympathy bound all classes, and people talked over the rumors 
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who had never met before. Shopmen waited behind their 
counters in militia uniforms, bands sounded from the open 
windows of recruiting offices, and all day the fife and drum 
paraded the town till nightfall; then the vedettes galloped out, 
carrying a bundle of hay on their cruppers and the_ batteries 
rattled out to the bridges. 

One day there was a movement through the town, and at 
noon the 7th marched up. All Washington was on the 
Avenue. On they came, dusty, weary, and footsore ; there was 
no cheering—could we cheer, with our hearts so full? I saw 
women, ay, and strong men weeping around me. Every nerve 
had been strained to its utmost; the relaxation was too sudden, 
and we greeted our deliverers with tears. 

Then came Bull Run, then the long fall when our army grew 
and strengthened round Washington. I was comparatively 
happy. Horace was stationed near by; Daisy, we heard of 
from time to time; in the twilight, mysterious women with 
bundles arrived and left letters and messages, till my heart 
stopped beating whenever I saw a shabby woman and a band- 
box. The day of the great review, Horace was very anxious 
for me to go over with him, and I was all dressed when “ Finella” 
slipped on the stable floor and strained her shoulder. My 
father was unwilling that I should ride a livery horse, so I had 
to take off my habit, and watch—discontentedly enough—the rest 
of the world ride by. I went down to join my father, and, as I 
neared the study door, a familiar, long-unheard voice struck my 
ear. Daisy had taken advantage of the absence of passes and 
had crossed the lines, as a hundred others did that day, to spend 
a few hours with us. How the hours flew by! I dared not 
have him linger, but it was so hard to give him up again. He 
was changed ; more manly, more decided, but all the gay znsou- 
ciance of his years clung to him, and my father rallied per- 
ceptibly under his high spirits; we all ignored the past and 
future separation, and rejoiced in the present. 

That winter would have been a happy one for me, in spite of 
all, but for one dread which was creeping over me—the dread of 
an estrangement between Horace and myself. It was not that 
I feared the decline of his love for me—no! no! to the end I 
believed in that—but he was altered; the softer part of his 
nature seemed gone, and the lines grew harder around his 
mouth, and a cold, fanatical light was in his eye oftener than I 
liked. He had small sympathy with my clinging to Daisy ; he 
had loved him dearly himself, but he had- put that love from 


him. Perhaps the thought stung me sometimes, that he could 
not appreciate the feeling for my country which had estranged 
me from my whole family. 

In the early spring the army left Washington. It was a 7 
that no one who was there will ever forget: from daybrea 
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there had been an incessant passing of artillery, and deadly the 
heavy guns looked in the rainy, misty morning. At the head- 
quarters the scene was brilliant—the flower of the army was 
there: generals, staff, cavalry, a dense, ever-changing throng, 
while down the side streets and over the bridge, heavy and 
strong, the regular infantry swept down. Not a sad face in the 
ranks or in the crowd ; people forgot their petty personal griefs 
in the inspiration of the moment, and that magnificent army 
passed out as toa gala. How lonely and deserted the streets 
were that night! A Highland glen, when the men are ona 
foray, seems the only suitable simile. I did not linger long,-for 
in April we went back’ to Tennessee. 

I thought that, when I left Washington, where my troubles 
had begun, I should leave them behind me. Alas! they had 
but just commenced. My position was a painful one—m 
family, my early friends were Southern in all their feelings. 
was an object of suspicion, of dread. I do not blame them for 
being on their guard, for those were troublous times, but it 
made me very unhappy—then the garrison of our town had 
many pleasant women attached to it, whose society would have 
been a comfort to me, but my father was a Secessionist, my 
brother a rebel! Of Daisy we knew little with certainty, save 
that he had got a transfer, to be near us. Verily, my lot was 
not an easy one that year, but it was the lot of hundreds of 
others on whom civil war weighed heavily. If we suffered, we 
knew it was for righteousness’ sake, but the great sacrifice is not 
= hardest, it is the petty, wearing griefs of every day and 

our. 

I kept very much at home with my father, making very few 
acquaintances, save one, one I shall not soon forget. Something 
in George Gray’s bright handsome face and frank gentle man- 
ners,reminded me of Daisy, and when his regiment went out to 
the front, 1 gave him a note to be delivered to Daisy in case he 
was ever taken prisoner; I knew it would insure him kind 
treatment. Perhaps Captain George’s dignity was slightly in- 
sulted, but he took it, thanking me warmly for my interest. 

In the fall, Horace spent a week with us on his way to join 
the Army of Tennessee. The presentiment was growing cer- 
tainty; slowly I felt him drifting from me; he was growing 
hard and bitter; excitement and suspense told on his nervous 
temperament. But I had no time to dream over these changes, 
for other troubles came upon me, and the first snows fell like a 
soft white shroud on my dear father’s grave. 

None, but she who has been the only daughter of a widowed 
father, can appreciate that tie or estimate my loss. We had 
never let politics come between us, and his society, his tender- 
ness had been my refuge when all seemed so dark. He had 
gone placidly to sleep in his arm-chair one night; his last 
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words, “ Take care of Daisy—my pet,” and I was alone— 
alone with my bitter sorrow. I had not even the stimulus of 
poverty, for my father, before the war, had invested his large 
property in ~~ stock. 

I wrote to Daisy, but I received no answer; but Horace 
wrote to me the instant he heard of my loss, and the tears that 
fell on that letter were happy tears to me. His letter was full 
of tender sympathy and + llecaerat andy and he told me that, 
now I had no protector, it was his right to take care of me, and 
he begged that our marriage should take place in the early 
spring. So I tried to dry my eyes and see a rainbow in the 
clouds, but the end was not yet. 

One morning George Gray burst into my breakfast-room. 
Before he spoke, I saw bad news in his face, but I was the 
calmer of the two, when he told me his errand. A few days 
before they had taken the little village of , and, passing 
through the hospital in search of a wounded cousin, he had 
come across a wounded Confederate officer. Struck by his 
resemblance to a photograph he had often seen at our house, 
he had spoken to he and found he was my brother for whom 
he had so long carried that letter. He told me how eagerly 
Daisy had read it and how he longed for me, and that Mrs. 
Gray was going down to her nephew, and would take me if I 


wished to go. Guess if I hesitated! That evening found me 
by Daisy’s bedside, in the little bare room where he had been 
left when his regiment abandoned the town. 

It was a sad meeting. Our father’s death, the sights and 
sounds of horror around us overshadowed even our joy at being 
again together. His restless eye always followed me, he never 
slept but with his hand in mine, or grasping my dress. 

T do not think Horace was shoanel at my coming, but he said 
nothing, and we were little together. I never left Daisy’s side, 
and he was always busy; but one evening, when daylight had 
faded and Daisy was sleeping tranquilly, Horace came in 
hastily. I signed to him to be cautious, and he dropped his 
voice, but spoke decidedly : 

“‘ Grace, we have just heard that the enemy has been re-en- 
forced, and we must fall back. By morning this will be no 
place for you.” 

‘* He is too weak to be moved,” I said despondently. 

Horace came up,to the bed and bent over the — boy. 
For one moment his face softened, then grew rigid as steel. 

“ There is no time for hesitation now—you must take your 
choice, Grace, between your brother and your country—you 
must decide between Daisy and me.” His voice was monot- 
onous, pitiless, and clear. For a moment the room seemed to 
turn; then I made an impulsive movement toward him, ex- 
claiming : 
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“ Horace, have pity.” Perhaps it was in a chance dream, 
but Daisy’s hand closed tighter over mine, and I felt emaciated 
fingers stealing round my wrist, and in my ears sounded my 
father’s last words, “Take care of Daisy.” When I spoke 
again, my voice was a strained, breathless whisper : 

** My duty is by | wounded brother ; if for this you cast me 
off, may Heaven deal more mercifully by you and yours than 
you have dealt by me and mine.” 

“ Let us part friends,” he said coldly; his lips just touched 
my hand, and then I heard his steps ringing heavy and slow 
down the wooden corridor, even as they are ringing through 
my heart to-night. Then I knelt down and prayed as a woman 
prays but once in her life,—not for resignation, 1 was too young, 
too strong blooded for resignation, I had despair, I have sub- 
mitted, I have never rebelled, never murmured, but I have 
never been resigned,—not for hope, for I knew there was none 
for me, but for tears, to wash away the heavy load that lay like 
lead on heart and brain. 

I never knew how the night passed, I hardly noticed that the 
hospital guards were gray instead of blue. It made little differ- 
ence to us, for it was not Daisy’s division, and I needed nothing 
but the ordinary attentions his rank readily obtained. 

It was a hard struggle with death, but in the early autumn 
thesurgeons said that, though he might be crippled for life, rest 
and absence from excitement might save him. Our family in- 
fluence was strong and eagerly exerted for Daisy, .for whose 
sister they would have stirred neither hand nor foot. So he 
received his discharge and we went to North Carolina to em- 
bark for Europe. My last errand was to send all my money, 
save the little sum we needed to carry us to London, where our 
‘property was invested, to our prisoners in Libby. Then one 
dark starless night we dropped down the river, leaving Wil- 
mington and its lights behind us, while before us lay the sea; it 
seemed to me the dark, dreamless sea of death. 

There are a score of pretty rural towns that skirt the south of 
France, and to one of these, where the little white villas and 
church spires are buried in trees and flowers and the Mediter- 
ranean breaks in blue light on the yellow sands, I took my 
wounded darling, trusting to time and the soft air to heal his 
wounds, 

At first, I thought I should go mad, the tranquil, peaceful 
days fled so monotonously ; all summer my watching over Daisy 
and the scenes of excitement through which we had passed had 
forced me to put by my own grief, but here I felt 1 must meet 
it face to face. Daisy improved steadily, and one day he was 
able to walk down the sunny, sheltered promenade, leaning 
heavily on my arm. There were many other invalids out that 
day, and they made way for us—the men courteously raising 
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their hats, and the women casting pitying glances on the poor 
maimed wreck. I saw tears in the bright eyes of one fair 
English girl, sitting by a sick father’s side. Sweet Alice Carl- 
ton! how I blessed you for those tears! 

But one day, when my heart was very sore, I received a 
bundle of papers. A traveller passing through had heard of the 
wounded American officer, and, with a kindly impulse, had sent 
the accumulation of some weeks. In the first one I opened, I 
read Horace’s marriage to one whose name is honored wher- 
ever devotion to her country or to its soldiery is respected. It 
is better, much better so; she can make him a better wife than 
ever I could have done. Perhaps in time he will learn to love 
her as he loved one soinferior to her. I destroyed the paper and 
never mentioned it to Daisy ; but one afternoon, when he was 
lying on the sunny piazza, he said suddenly : 

“ Grace, where is Morton now ?” 

“ T turned away my head with a quick struggle for breath ; 
he misunderstood my silence, and, gently touching my black 
dress, said, “ Dead! Poor Horace! poor Grace! poor plucky 
little Gracie !” 

I thank Heaven that he can never know the truth, I know 
his nature so well; he would never forgive himself for having 
been the cause, and I know that a day of reckoning between 
_ — Horace would have followed—of that day I dared not 
think. 

Every thought had now centred.on Daisy, for him I filled 
our cottage with flowers and birds—for him I sang all my gayest 
songs; he was my last earthly tie, and I watched over him 
with fond idolatry, forgetting that such a love is sinful. Time 
and occupation did their work, and daily my heart grew lighter ; 
once more the sun shone and the birds sang for me, and, as the 
summer waned, I thought there might still be an Indian sum- 
mer to my lite. 

Heaven help usall! and it does help us; to some its ministry 
comes in happiness and peace, to others it gives a peaceful rest 
only attainable through much grief and pain. I thought my 
cross had been taken from me, when two years had rolled pla- 
cidly away. I did not know the last trial was at hand till 
Daisy told me that life was opening tor him even as it had once 
opened for me, and asked me to give a sister’s love, a love like 
that which had been all in all kins to Alice Carlton. 

Life was very dark to me for atime, then one day came to 
me the blessed thought that, for such as I, our religion has 
raised an asylum ; I, who had thought I was homeless and alone, 
saw then that where there were outcasts I had kindred; with 
the houseless was my abiding place. I could never be a nun, 
for I could never forsake Daisy. It has been his sorest trouble 
to have me leave his heart; but heaven had spared me the daily 
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trial of seeing another in my place, by raising up for me a 
career, higher, nobler than all earthly missions. 

Tou-night, the world seems very far from me. Old sorrows, 
past pleasures, a child’s aspirations never fulfilled, fade from me ; 
there will be no room for them beneath the gray garb and 
spotless hood of a sister of mercy. 

In the rash confidence of youth and strength, I built my 
house on earthly sands, and lo! it has passed from me. May 
God a. up from those ashes a temple that shall be founded on 
a rock, 

To-night is my last night of earthly life, and hark! the silver 
chimes of the little clock tell that that night is waning. I have 
- far from me the past, and with bowed head and folded 

ands, I turn to the future—a season of labor and prayer, and 
then—an eternity of rest. 

“Jesu Domine speravi in te !” 

we 


NOW AND HENCEFORTH. 


A WISH FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
BY ©. D, GARDETTE. 


Tue dust and ashes, strewn 
Upon our chastened heads through four dark years, 
We scatter to the Past. 
To-day our sable weeds aside we cast, 
Smile through our tears, 
And gaze with hope from Morning into Noon. 


To us, a year hath birth 
This day, all unbaptized of blood. It comes 
Not swathed in cannon smoke, 
Nor reeking with the battle stroke, 
Nor dread with drums; 
But white-robed, chanting hymns of Peace on Earth. 


The Nation’s struggling life, 
That hung upon the balance of a breath, 
And hence and hither swayed 
So oft that all men were afraid, 
Hath laughed at Death, 
And soars, a Phoenix, from the fire of strife! 


Wherever words are said 
To-day, within the compass of this Land,— 
Where’er her sons shall meet— 
God grant that brother brother greet, 
Hand clasped in hand, 
And bid the dead Past bury all its Dead! 


And if the changing tide, 
That flows with devious current. through the world, 
Shall swell again with storm, 
And: bid again the war-clouds form, 
—y Then be unfurled 
“** One banner o’er us!—Fight we side by side! 
January 1, 1866. : 
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From Messrs. Peterson, of Philadelphia, we have received Charles Dickens’s very 
successful novel, “Our Mutual Friend.” In none. of his earlier works has he 
depicted a greater number of queer “types of mankind” than in this, and we 
incline to believe it his best work since “Oliver Twist.” True to his instinct, he 
again attacks national shams with great success. But the chief merit of the book 
is the originality of his characters, and the unabated interest which they excite in 
the reader to theif end. Who does not know a Veneering, a Podsnap, a Mrs. 
Laimule? But dear old Boffin is above all praise. Silas Wegg will live forever, 
and the Dolls’ dress-makers deserve to, also. As usual, the hero is the least inter- 
esting of the characters; but ‘‘the lovely woman” atones for him, and R. W. is a 
perfect picture. R. W.’s return from the clandestine marriage to the bosom of hi§ 
family, is one of the best bits of humor Dickens ever wrote. The Petersons have 
published it in cheap pamphlet form, and also in a fine two-volume edition, which 
is worthy a place in every library. 


Messrs. Ticknor & Fields have just issued ‘The Life and Letters of Frederick 
W. Robertson, M. A., Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton.” Edited by Spofford 
A. Brook. In two volumes. The book is handsomely printed—uniform with the 
volume of sermons, and has a portrait of Mr. Robertson. We do not remember to 
have read a more interesting book than this for many a long day; nor can any one 
read it without comprehending the secret of Robertson’s popularity. To gifts of 
thought and language of a high order, he joined an ardent devotion to reality, con- 
crete truth, which no contact with the world and no temptations of prferment 
could for a moment affect. A man of no party, he affiliated with what was right 
in all; and, when accused of want of orthodoxy, he only claimed to be true. We 
must reproach the biographer for not telling us more about those sad domestic 
relations which made him so lonely. Not one word is said about his wife, save that 
he married her after a short acquaintance. 

We are not prepared to discuss theological points, but we can only wish for Eng- 
land and America more men with such gifts, and such honest boldness in their use. 
Let every man and woman read Robertson’s life, and rise from the perusal 
strengthened for the battle of life, readier in every good word and work. We 
know no nobler modél, no more instructive teacher. 


The best book of its kind which we have seen is ‘A Complete History of the 
Great American Rebellion,” by Elliot G. Storke and Dr. L. P. Brockett. Auburn, 
New York. In two volumes; containing in all 1612 pages. It is largely illus- 
trated with portraits, maps, and diagrams. Although there are a few errors in 
dates and statements, we have been astonished to find it so full, raisonné, and accu- 
rate as itis. The narrative is well sustained, and the relation of the parts properly 
kept. Its military criticisms are, on the whole, just and fearless. 
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Alexander Smith’s “Summer in Skye” is a delightful and refreshing book. 
Tired and country-sick, he escapes from the metropolis to get in a six weeks’ 
stock of pure island air for the rest of the year’s consumption. The book is a 
desultory journal of what he saw and did, interspersed with notices of historic per- 
sonages and localities, always original and thoughtful. Here and there the poet is 
awakened into song. His legends and stories of Scotland and Skye; of the Stuart 
attempts to regain their throne; of second-sight, and a thousand other Nor-Celtic 
peculiarities, are extremely interesting. But what is of most value to the literary 
student, is the new light he throws upon the McPherson-Ossian controversy ; 
claiming and proving that, after all, McPherson was no forger, but a rather bun- 
gling and free translator. The rhythmical versions of parts of Fingal and Carric 
Thura which he presents, when compared with McPherson’s prose, are so near as 
to give us new testimony in favor of the M. P. for the Nabob of Arcot. It seems 
that McPherson did produce the originals, when the clamor was greatest against 
him. Having long taken the other side, we must confess that Mr. Alexander 
Smith has opened the controversy for us once more, and impelled us to a new 
investigation. ‘“A Summer in Skye,” as fugitive as Mr. Alexander Smith may 
consider it, is the best thing we have seen from his pen. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 423 pp. ° 


“Winning his Way” is a winning little story of Paul Parker, a poor boy, who 
became a patriot soldier in the great war, and won his way in the hearts of men 
by honor, bravery, skill, and probity, until he became a notable man. It is re- 
printed from that most excellent of children’s magazines, “Our Young Folks.” 
Ticknor & Fields. 258 pp. 


From the same house we receive Mrs. L. Maria Child’s ‘‘ The Freedmen’s Book,” 
a collection of simple stories, poems, and exercises, designed for and adapted 
to the intelligence of freedmen. The book is a gift of the compiler and the pub- 
lisher to them. 12mo, 276 pp. 


Ticknor & Fields have also sent us, in less elegant form than is usual with 
them, ‘“ Hereward: The Last of the English,” by Charles Kingsley. It is an 
attempt to show “that there have been heroes in the lowland and in the fen,” as 
well as in the Highlands. We have not yet read it, but Mr. Kingsley’s name is 
warrant that it is a scholarly and interesting book. 


Messrs. E. H. Butler & Co. have issued, in a truly sumptuous volume, Professor 
Coppée’s “Songs of Praise and Poems of Devotion in the Christian Centuries.” 
It contains specimen hymns in all ages of the Church, none of which are at once 
more simple and sublime than the Greek hymns of the fifth and sixth centuries, 
done into English by Dr. J. M. Neale. We notice a few Latin hymns from the 
graceful pen of the Rev. Dr. Washburn, of Calvary Church, New York. There is 
a long and suggestive introduction from the pen of the editor. 


We have read with great pleasure the beautiful poems—in a blue-and-gold edi- 
tion—of Thomas Bailey Aldrich. They are all good. The opening poem, entitled- 
“Judith,” is a charming little epic of the Apocryphal History. Perhaps the author 
"was not aware that “bastion bristled” is a military blunder, as there were no 
bastions, in a technical sense, in the days of Judith and Holofernes. But this is a 
hypercriticism when aimed at poetic license. Mr. Aldrich is a true poet, of excel- 
lent fancy, rich words, and touching pathos. 
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As the editor takes his pen in hand to indite his last words for the United Ser- 
vice Magazine, he gives to its readers and patrons his hearty good wishes for the 
New Year. His first words, written two years, were—‘“ First of the Great War.” 
He congratulates them that the combined efforts of the Army and Navy have 
finished that terrible struggle, and that the peace which so long, ¢gnis fatuus like, 
led us onward, has at length fixed its glorious flame above our National altars; 
and the land has rest. Never was there such a Christmas as we have just en- 
joyed. The veterans are at home, and, by warm firesides, they recount the “ hair- 
breadth ’scapes,” the thrilling vicissitudes of the -battle-field and bivouac to eager 
ears, and paint them to eyes that swim, no longer withesorrow but with intensest 
joy. May this peace last, and with it, as of old, may there ring the shout of Good 
will! Inthe regenerated republic let us forget, as far as possible, the bitterness of 
the past. Let us be brothers in sympathy and kindly labors, and let the dead past 
bury all its dead. We have now, like Shakespeare’s hero, “sheathed our swords 
for lack of argument;” let no false issues be permitted to draw them from their 
scabbards; but let us frown upon the radicals and agitators, as well as upon the 
still seditious, by no means the true representatives of the people, at the North or 
at the South, who would still endeavor to excite passions now dormant, and, wi. 
the war-cry of progress, exhibit the spirit of barbarism. We want peace; we want 
to heal the wounds of war—not to be tearing them open continually. 

When cause of war comes with foreign nations, be ready to meet the issue with 
the ultima ratio; but coin no new cause, which honor does not indorse, for war 
with any power. 

The Army looks with intense interest to the action of Congress with regard to 
reconstruction, but as yet nothing has been done, and we hope that nothing will 
oe done until a system has been prepared and thoroughly digested. Meantime the 
mustering out has continued with great vigor, until it bids fair to leave only the 
number which it has been reported General Grant has fixed for a regular standing 
army, viz.: seventy-five thousand men. 

On full investigation, it was found that nearly all the privates of the Veteran 
Reserve Corps desired to leave it: upon this, General Grant relieved the remain- 
ing officers, and the corps itself is dissolved. 7 

Among other means for thinning out the Army is the Relieving Board: this has 
been recently created by order of the President for the consideration of all cases of 
the Regular Army. The Board consists of Generals Meade, Hooker, and Hancock, 
and Colonel Simpson of the Medical Corps. Brevet-Major Emory is the Recorder. 

General Grant, on his return from his aristocratic reception in New York, made 
a trip to the South, visiting Richmond, Charleston, and Savannah, and quietly ob- 
serving the condition of the country and the people. The result is his brief, clear,- 
and common-sense report, so favorable to the hope of amelioration in our affairs 
that the President has acted upon it, and declared the rebellion at anend. The 
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Radicals are down ott his report as well as upon the President’s Message; but the 
calm and wonderful foresight of Grant, as displayed through the last year of the 
war, are sufficient warrant of the excellence of his judgment and the truth of his 
views. 

General Howard, who is at the head of the Freedmen’s Bureau, a philanthropist 
and a thorough Christian gentleman, is not so hopeful as the Lieutenant-General, 
but his present relations show him only the dark side. We meant no pun, but let 
it stand, now that it is written. 

Mr. Carl Shurz has also made an official tour in the South; but how a foreigner 
who has not been fifteen years in this country, and who knows nothing of the 
internal working of our institutions, should have been sent by the Administration 
on such an errand, is beyond our comprehension; the turbulence at the South, 
which must always succeed a great war, he has mistaken for new uprising. 

For our part we are perfectly satisfied with General Grant’s report. To expect 
in a day not only to quell the storm, but to make the sea as smooth as glass, is to 
demand a miracle similar to that performed by the God-Man on the Lake of Gal- 
ilee. This is not the course of nature; the billows must have time to subside; 
the defeats, losses, devastations, and ruin which the rebellion brought upon itself, 
are only the more bitter on that account. We cannot expect subdued people to 
smile upon the conquerors and rejoice in their ruin; to make them reasonably 
submissive, must be the work of Time, the Assuager. The duty of the Government 
is manifest; no great principle for which we have been struggling must be aban- 
doned; but policy dictates kindness and forbearance; the words of President 
Johnson may be taken from the lips of the illustrious Roman orator: ‘ £yo multa 
tacui; multa pertuli; multa concessi; multa, meo quodam dolore sanavi.” 

We regret to announce the death of Colonel René De Russey, one of the senior 
Colonels of the Engineer Corps. He entered the service, from the Military Acad- 
emy, in 1812, and has led ever since an unobtrusive life of arduous labors. He is 
best known by the officers of the Regular Army as for a long time Superintendent 
of the Military Academy, where his strictness in requiring duty to be thoroughly 
done was tempered with the elegant urbanity of a gentleman of the old school. 
Such men pass away, but their precepts and examples are not forgotten. The 
Army has also lost an accomplished officer in the person of Brevet Brigadier-General 
W. W. Morris, of the artillery. He graduated in 1820, at the Military Academy, 
and has taken part in every war since; he is particularly noted for the bold part 
he played at the outbreak of the war in strengthening Fort McHenry, and training 
its guns on the rebellious city of Baltimore. 

Our veteran Lieutenant-General Scott, the Nestor of the Army, has gone to 
spend the winter at the South for the benefit of his health. May the Southern 
breezes be balmy and life-giving to the old hero! 

Captain Percival Drayton, of the Navy, one of the heroes of Mobile Bay, has 
recently died, and has bequeathed to the Naval Academy his interesting collection 
of shells, coins, foreign arms, and curiosities, and a letter of Lord Nelson. The 
bequest is acknowledged in a highly eulogistic letter by Rear-Admiral Porter, the 
Superintendent of the Academy. 

An effort has been set on foot to erect a monument at West Point to the distin- 
guished and lamented Major-General James B. McPherson; and to systematize the 
procurement of funds, the call is made upon his class at West Point; upon his 
corps, the Engineers; upon the army at large, and upon his friends in New York 
and San Francisco, the two cities in which he was longest stationed. 
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General Grant’s report has at length been published. Our first intention was to 
notice it in an extended review, but it has already been printed in a thousand 
journals, it has been published by booksellers in cheap form, and a zesolution has 
been offered in Congress to print two hundred and fifty thousand copies, a portion 
of these in German: it will be more extensively read than any military report ever 
before written. Now, if it were obscure or pedantic, it would be the elucidation and 
the criticism of the review—but it is neither; it is a plain, ‘“ unvarnished tale” of what 
had been done by the armies under his command since he was made Lieutenant- 
General. It presents his plans, with the letters of instruction to his Generals; it 
gives, in grand outlines, the history of the war during that period. Never rising 
into enthusiasm, which is foreign to his nature, it shines throughout with the clear 
light of truth, When operations have been well conducted, he gives just and ade- 
quate praise; when ill, he blames fearlessly; and in some cases the mixture of 
praise and blame is most delicately made. Whatever histories may be written of 
this period, Grant’s report will be the standard by which they must be judged; it 
corrects all newspaper errors, calls things by their right name, and has such a 
prima-facie air of truth and intelligent judgment that no one will be able to appeal 
successfully from its authority. 


Wuite the subject of reorganizing our Army is prominently before us, we can- 
not do better than to give the following exhibit of the French Army for 1865, which 
we translate from the Spectateur Militaire : 


1. A general staff, composed of ten marshals of France; nine generals who have 
held independent commands; eighty-three major-generals (généraux de division), 
and one hundred and sixty-five brigadier-generals on the active list; seventy- 
three major-generals, and one hundred and seventy-three brigadiers on the reserve 
list. 

2. A staff corps, composed of five hundred and eighty officers of all grades, from 
colonel to lieutenant. 

3. A corps of the commissariat (intendance militaire), comprising, on its active 
list, eight commissary inspector-generals, twenty-six division commissaries, one 
hundred and fifty sub-commissaries, and eighty adjuncts; and on the reserve list, 
four commissary-generals, and thirty-seven commissaries. 

4, A staff corps of fortified towns, reorganized by the decree of February 3, 
1864, and composed of three hundred and sixty commandants, majors, or past ad- 
jutants, &c., from the grade of colonel to that of lieutenant; with four chaplains. 

5. The cents gardes of the Emperor, who form a squadron, and whose duty is to 
guard the person of the sovereign. 

6. A squadron of gendarmerie d’élite, charged with watching the roads upon 
which the Emperor moves. 


4. Tae IMPERIAL Guarp, 


which comprises one regiment of infantry police; three of grenadiers; one of 
Zouaves, forming the Ist infantry division. Four regiments of voltigeurs, and one 
battalion of chasseurs 4 pied, forming the 2d division. Two regiments of cuiras- 
siers; one of dragoons; one of lancers; one of chasseurs; one of guides, forming 
the cavalry division. 

One battery of foot artillery; one of horse artillery; one of light artillery; one 
company of pontoniers; one squadron of artillery train; two companies of engi- 
neers, and one squadron of wagon-train. 
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8. The Imperial police, composed of twenty-six legions for service in the de- 
partments; one legion for Algiers; four companies and five detachments for the 
colonies ; two battalions and four squadrons of the Paris guard, and one company 
of veteran police. 


9. THE INFANTRY FORCE 


comprises one hundred regiments of infantry of the line; twenty battalions of 
chasseurs a pied; three regiments of Zouaves; three battalions of African light 
infantry; five companies of fusiliers, and two of pioneers; one foreign regiment; 
three regiments of Algerine tirailleurs; one company of non-commissioned officers, 
and one of veteran fusiliers; one battalion of sappers, which is considered as at- 
tached to this infantry force. 


10. THe CAVALRY ForcE 


comprises twelve regiments of reserve cavalry (two of carabineers and ten of cuiras- 
siers); twenty regiments of cavalry of the line (twelve of dragoons and eight of 
lancers); twenty-three regiments of light cavalry (twelve of chasseurs, eight of 
hussars, and three of chasseurs d’Afrique); three regiments of Spahis,* and nine 
of remount dragoons. 

11. The artillery corps, with its special staff; its twenty regiments (five of foot 
batteries, one of pontoniers, ten of light batteries, and four of horse batteries); its 
twelve companies of artillery artificers; its company of artificer gunners, created 
by the decree of May 14, 1864; its two companies of armorers; its six squadrons 
of the train, and its three companies of veteran cannoneers. 

12. The corps of engineers, which has also its special staff, with three regiments, 
and two companies of workmen. 

13. The troops of administration, composed of fifteen sections of workmen, as 
well as a corps of the military train, which comprises a staff of parks, five squad- 
rons of the train, and four companies of workmen. 

14. The medical corps (corps de santé), composed of eleven hundred and forty- 
seven physicians and one hundred and fifty-nine apothecaries 

15. The administrative services, comprising five hundred officers of administra- 
tion for the commissary bureaux; three hundred and twenty-five for the hospitals; 
three hundred and twenty-five for subsistence; eighty for clothing and encamp- 

‘ments; seventy-two for courts-martial; total, thirteen hundred and two officers, 

16. The veterinary corps, which comprises three hundred and eighty-five veter- 
inary surgeons. 

1%. The interpreters of the Army of Algiers. 


To this statement we may add the following detail of force now kept up by the 
English Government in its Asiatic empire :—European troops, comprising soldiers 
and non-commissioned officers, 68,336. Native troops, cavalry, 17,490; artillery, 
2,052; infantry, 95,201. 

We would also call attention to the pamphlet of M. F. Huot, late an officer in 
the French service, entitled, ‘“ Recrutement et l’Organisation de l’Armée,” and one 
by Captain Paye, of the Belgian service, on the organization and ménage of the 
cavalry troop. 


* The name of Turkish horse. 
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Che Army. 
In regard to Staff-Officers, 


War DEPARTMENT, 

ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, October 26, 1865. 

The attention of regimental and battalion commanders is directed to the following 
Paragraph of Revised Army Regulations, edition of 1863, which in some instances 
has not been complied with: 

“466. The date of appointment, of detail, and of removal of all staff-officers, or 
of officers selected for duty in staff departments, which may entitle them to re- 
ceive additional pay, will be immediately reported by the officer making such ap- 
pointment, detail, or removal, to the Adjutant-General, and to the Paymaster of the 
Department or Command to which such officers belong.” 

By order of the Secretary of War: 


General Orders, 
No. 156. 


E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant- General. 


Changes in Department. 


General Orders, War DEPARTMENT, 
No. 157. t ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, October 30, 1865. 
The State of Wisconsin is hereby transferred from the Department of the 
Missouri to the Department of the Ohio. 
By order of the President of the United States: 
E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant- General. 


General Orders, } War DEPARTMENT, 


No. 159. ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WasuHIneTon, November 3, 1865. 
Major-General Toomas J. Woop, U. 8. Volunteers, is assigned to the command 
of the Department of Mississippi. 
By order of the President of the United States: 
E. D. TOWNSEND, 


Assistant Adjutant- General. 


Order in respect to Naval Property, 


General Orders, War DEPARTMENT, 
No. 160. ' ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, November 7, 1865. 

By direction of the President, all military officers having in their charge or pos- 
session any naval property or materials captured from the enemy, are directed to 
turn over the same to any agent or officer of the Navy Department who may be 
authorized to receive the same. The officer turning over such property or mate- 
rials will take duplicate acknowledgments or receipts from the navy officer or agent 
to whom the transfer is made, and report the same to the head of his respective 
bureau, at Washington. This order is not applicable to arms, ammunition, ord- 
nance, or materials not found on or belonging to naval vessels, or belonging to 
navy yards. 

By order of the President of the United States : 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant- General. 
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Fort Wadsworth, 


General Orders, War DEPARTMENT, 
No. 161. ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Wasuineton, November 7, 1865. 

The military post on Staten Island, New York Harbor, now known as Fort 
Richmond, will hereafter be called Fort WapswortH, in memory of the gallant 
and patriotic services of Brigadier-General James S. WaDswortu, who was killed, 
at the head of his command, in the battle of The Wilderness, Virginia, May 6, 
1864. 

By order of the Secretary of War : 
E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant- General. 


Surplus Officers of the Veteran Reserve Corps. 


General Orders, War DEPARTMENT, 
No. 165. ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WasHINGTON, November 24, 1865. 

Immediately on receipt of this order, all officers of the Veteran Reserve Corps 
whose services can be dispensed with, will be relieved and ordered to proceed to 
their respective places of residence, and from there report by letter to the Adju- 
tant-General of the Army for orders. 

The names of all officers so relieved will be reported, by the several commanders 
under whose orders they now are, to the Adjutant-General of the Army. 


By command of Lieutenant-General Grant: 
E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant- General. 


No. 166. ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, November 25, 1865. 

The Secretary of War, with deep regret, announces to the Army the decease, 
at San Francisco, California, on the 23d instant, of Colonel Rene E. De Russy, 
of the Corps of Engineers, and Brevet Brigadier-General, United States Army, 
at the age of seventy-five. 

General De Russy began his professional career as a graduate of the Military 
Academy, with the commission of Second Lieutenant of Engineers, in June, 
1812. He served with the army under General Macomb in the successful de- 
fence of Plattsburg, and repulse of the British army on that frontier, in 1814. 
He has zealously and faithfully devoted bimself to the highest and most im- 
portant duties of an Engineer officer for more than half a century, in the con- 
struction of the sea-coast defences on the Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico, and Pacific 
coasts; and, as a member of the Board of Engineers, contributed his talent and 
skill in the design of many of the existing permanent defences of the country. 
For upwards of five years he was the Superintendent of the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point. Many distinguished graduates of that Institution 
bear in grateful remembrance his unremitted exertions, his high accomplish- 
ments, and his judicious discipline, in preparing them for their profession. 
These, with the officers of the corps of Engineers, members of the Military 
.Academy, and the army generally, have to mourn the loss of a brother officer 
whose virtues as a man, and whose soldierly qualities are worthy of their emu- 
lation. 

The officers of the corps of Engineers will wear the usual badge of mourning 
for thirty days. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 


General Orders, } War DEPARTMENT, 


E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant- General. 
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Dismissed, 


Nov. 14.—Acting Ensign Frank Bibles. 
Nov. 17.—Ensign Fred. H. Fischer, of the Paul Jones. 
Nov. 28.—Acting Ensign J. B. Henderson, late of the Boxer. 


a Assistant-Paymasters C. W. Seely, Thomas Janegan, and D. 
° ale, 

Nov. 22.—Acting Assistant-Paymaster E. K. Gibson, of Boston. 

Nov. 21.—Acting Assistant-Paymasters C. A. Cables, L. B. Tuttle, J. G. Orme, 
J. J. Duffield, C. G. Lowndes, and B. H. Franklyn. wo 

Nov. 25.—Acting Assistant-Paymasters F. W. Hanson, of Charlestown, Mass, 
and T. A. Emerson, of South Reading, Mass. F 


Miscellaneous, 

Nov. 20.—Commander Thomas H. Stevens has been ordered to open a Rendez- 
vous for the Enlistment of Apprentice Boys for the Navy, at some point on the 
Lakes, in pursuance of the Act of Congress. 


Nov. 1.—The honorable discharge of Acting Ensign Woodward Carter has this 
day been revoked, and he is ordered to iron-clad duty at Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nov. 20.—The order of the 25th of October, 1865, dismissing Acting Assistant- 
Surgeon F. B. Lawson, of Lowell, Mass., is this day revoked, and his resignation 
accepted from this date. : 


Nov. 1.—The Navy Department is desirous of knowing the whereabouts of Act- 
ing Assistant-Paymasters E, K. Gibson, W. H. Byrn, B. H. Franklyn, ©. H. Hill, 


and }, W. Hanson. 


Regular Navy. 
Orders, &e, 


Nov. 30.—Commodore James F. Schenck, to command the Naval Station, Mound 
City, Illinois, on the 14th of December next. 


Nov. 18.—Commander Thomas Pattison, to command the Muscoota. 
Nov. 30.—Commander Selim E. Woodworth, to command the Monocacy. 


Nov. 4.—Lieutenant-Commander Milton Horton, to duty at the Naval Rendez- 
vous, New York.—Lieutenant-Commander William Tupton, to duty at the Naval 
Rendezvous, Philadelphia. 

Nov. 6.—Lieutenant-Commander E. P. Williams, to duty at the Naval Rendez- 
vous, Boston, Mass. 

Nov. 11.—Lieutenant-Commander G. E. Belknap, to the Shenandoah. 

Nov. 14.—Lieutenant-Commander A. T. Mahan, to the Muscoota. 

Nov. 15.—Lieutenant-Commander Robert L. May, to the Canandaigua. 

Nov. 11.—Lieutenant-Commander Alfred Hopkins, to duty on board the Practice- 
ship Savannah. 

Nov. 18.—Lieutenant-Commander D. B. Harmony, to temporary duty at the Navy 
Yard, New York.—Lieutenant-Commander Albert Kautz, to the Tonawanda. 

Nov. 23.—Lieutenant-Commander M. P. Jones, to duty at the Navy Yard, Wash- 
ington, as Inspector of Stores, under the direction of the Bureau of Equipment and 
Recruiting. 

Nov. 29.—Lieutenant-Commander Henry Wilson, to duty as Inspector of Stores 
at the Navy Yard, New York. : 

Dec. 2.—Lieutenant-Commander Alfred Hopkins, to duty at the Naval Academy. 
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Nov. 8.—Lieutenants John F. McGlensy and C. D. Jones, to the Monongahela. 
Nov. 11.—Lieutenants F. J. Naile and George. M. Bache, to the Shenandoah. 
Nov. 13.—Lieutenant Charles 8. Cotton, to the Shenandoah. 

Nov. 15.—Lieutenant Rufus K. Duer, to the Canandaigua. 

Nov. 25.—Lieutenant Symmes H. Hunt, to the Dacotah. 


Nov. 8.—Ensign A. D. Brown, and Acting Ensign Francis Morris, to the Monon- 


gahela. 
Nov. 13.—Acting Ensign P. F. Harrington, to the Monongahela. 
Nov. 15.—Ensign J. D. Clark, and i Ensign Richard P. Leary, to the Ca- 


nandaigua. 


Nov. 1.—Assistant-Surgeon D. F. Ricketts, to the Alleghany.—Passed Asaietente 
Surgeon C. J. 8. Welles, to duty at the Naval Asylum, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nov. 8.—Passed Assistant-Surgeon C. H. White, to duty at the Navy Yard, New 
York.—Surgeon W. T. Hood, to the Monongahela.—Surgeon J. C. Palmer, to the 
Naval Hospital, New York, on the lst of December next.— Passed Assistant-Sur- 
geon F. L. Du Bois, to special duty at the Naval Asylum, Philadelphia, Pa., under 
the direction of Surgeon G. Maulsby. 

Nov. 10.—Surgeon J. C. Spear, to the Swatara. 

Nov. 13.—Assistant-Surgeon William P. Baird, to duty at the Navy Yard, Bos- 
ton, Mass.—Assistant-Surgeon James R. Tryon, to duty at the Naval Hospital, 
Boston, Mass. 

Nov. 15.—Surgeon Edward Shippen, and Passed Assistant-Surgeon Thomas Hi- 
land, to the Canandaigua. 

Nov. 17.—Passed Assistant-Surgeon G. S. Franklyn, to the Winooski. 

Nov. 25.—Assistant-Surgeon Henry C. Eckstein, to the Princeton. 

Nov. 27.—Surgeon Arthur Matthewson, to the Shenandoah. 


Nov. 4.—Assistant-Paymaster Robert ©. Lisle, to the Swatara. 

Nov. 15.—Assistant-Paymaster Charles P. Guild, to the Canandaigua. 

Nov, 30,—Paymaster H. M. Haskell, to duty at New York, as senior member of 
@ Board to examine clothing. 


Nov. 8.—Chief Engineer Jackson McElwell, to duty, in connection with the lay- 
ing-up of iron-clads at Philadelphia, Pa.—Chief Engineer William H. Rutherford, to 


the Monongahela. 
Detached, 


Nov. 8.—Captain 8. B, Bisswell, from special duty at Washington, and ordered to 
command the Monongahela. 


Nov. 28.—Commander Henry Rolando, from duty at the Baltimore Station, and 
ordered to duty at that place under Rear-Admiral Gregory. 


Nov. 6.—Lieutenant-Commander Rush R. Wallace, from the Grand Gulf, and or- 
dered to duty at the Naval Academy. 

Nov, 17.—Lieutenant-Commander Nathaniel Green, from the Tonawanda, and 
ordered to duty at the Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md.—Lieutenant-Commander 
E. O. Matthews, from the Savannah, and ordered to duty at the Naval Academy.— 
Lieutenant-Commander Oscar F. Stanton, from the Navy Yard, New York, and or- 
dered to duty at the Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 

Nov. 25.—Lieutenant-Commander George W. Brown, from temporary command 
of the Hornet, and ordered to renew his duties at the Navy Yard. 


Nov. 25.—Lieutenant Henry B. Rumsey, from the Stonewall, and ordered to the 
Monongahela. 

Nov. 29.—Lieutenant James D. Graham, from the Savannah, and ordered to the 
Dacotah. 


Nov. 1.—Passed Assistant-Surgeon J. 8. Knight, from duty at the Naval Asylum, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and ordered to duty at Mound City, Ill. 

Nov. 8.—Passed Assistant-Surgeon J. T. Luck, from the Navy Yard, New York, 
and ordered to the Monongahela. 
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Nov. 25.—Assistant-Surgeon J. McD. Rice, from the Princeton, and ordered’ to 
duty connected with the iron-clads laid up at League Island. 

Dec, 2.—Passed Assistant-Surgeon William K. Van Reypen, from the Naval Hos- 
pital, Chelsea, Mass., and ordered to the Lenapee. 


Nov. 21.—Paymaster Frank C. Cosby, from temporary duty at the Naval Acade- 
my, Annapolis, Md., and ordered to continue his regular duties at Baltimore, Md. 


Nov. 28.—Chief Engineer F. C. Dade, from the Shenandoah, on the reporting of 
his relief, and ordered to the Canandaigua.—Chief Engineer R. M. Bartleman, from 
the Canandaigua, and ordered to the Shenandoah. 


Promoted. 


Nov. 3.—Acting Assistant-Surgeon Grenville B. Le Compte, to Assistant-Surgeon 
U.S. Navy. 


Nov. 25.—Lieutenant-Commander John Madigan, to Commander.—Lieutenant 
Theodore F. Kane, to Lieutenant-Commander. 


Resigned, 


Nov. 15.—Chief Engineer John A. Grier, of Lewisburgh, Penn. 


Nov. 21.—Paymaster Levi 8. Stockwell. 


Orders Revoked. 


Nov. 13.—Ensign Allan D. Brown, to the Monongahela, and placed on waiting 
orders. 


Nov. 18.—Assistant-Surgeon D. F. Ricketts, to the Alleghany, and he is placed 
on sick leave. 


Appointment, 


Nov. 22.—Commodore George S. Blake has been appointed Light-house Inspector 
of the Second District. 


Volunteer Navy. 
Orders, &c., 


Nov. 1.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant-Commander Edward F. Devens, to duty at 
the Navy Yard, New York. 

Nov. 4.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant F. M. Green, to the New Hampshire.— 
Acting Volunteer Lieutenant T. F. Wade, to the Ohio. 

Nov. 13.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Alfred Weston, to the Yantic. 

Nov. 15.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant J. H. Eldridge, to temporary duty at 
Boston, Mass.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Fred. V. Bauey, to the Canandaigua. 

Nov. 22.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant N. 8. Morgan, to command the Ascutney. 


Oct. 31.—Acting Ensign R. 8. Proudfit, to the Constellation. 

Nov. 10.— Acting Ensign W. W. Beck, to the Cohasset. 

Nov. 15.—Acting Ensigns Milton Webster and Lewis Geoltze, to the Gulf 
Squadron. 

Nov. 18.—Acting Ensigns Henry W. O’Hara and G. A. Patchke, to the Winooski, 
at New York. 

Nov. 20.—Acting Ensign D. B. Hawes, to duty at Pensacola, Fla.—Acting En- 
sign G. F. Hawes, to duty at Mare Island, Cal.—Acting Ensign J. E. Jones, to duty 
at Portsmouth, N. H.—Acting Ensigns W. L. Gilley and V. W. Jones, to duty at 
Boston, Mass.—Acting Ensigns S. N. Barker and Henry Easton, to duty at New 
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York.—<Acting Ensign W. H. Bryant, to duty at Philadelphia, Pa.—Acting Ensign 
. G. W. Sidell, to duty at Washington, D. C.—Acting Ensign Joseph McDonald, to 
duty at Washington, D. C.—Acting Ensign W. C. Odiorne, to duty at Norfolk, Va. 
—Acting Ensign J. L. Harris, to duty at Portsmouth, N. H.—Acting Ensign O. W. 
Fauenholt, to duty at Boston, Mass. 

Nov. 22.—Acting Ensign E. Pargo, to duty at Philadelphia, Pa.—-Acting Ensign 
A. D. Campbell, to the Warsaw. 


Nov. 4.—Acting Master J. G. Green, to the New Hampshire. 
Nov. 16.—Acting Master James Ogilvie, to duty at Boston, Mass. 
Nov. 22.—Acting Master John M. Butler, to the Warsaw. 


' Nov. 4.—Acting Assistant-Surgeon Nelson Ingram, to the Brooklyn. 
Nov. 18.—Acting Passed Assistant-Surgeon J. W. Sherfy, to the Memphis. 


Nov. 8.—Acting Assistant-Paymaster Frank Clarke, to the J. C. Kuhn. 
Nov. 25.—Acting Assistant-Paymaster J. C. Canning, to duty in the Bureau of 
Provisions and Clothing, Navy Department. 


Detached, 


Nov. 9.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant-Commander Henry H. Gorringe, from the 
command of the Boxer, and ordered to command the Warsaw. 

Nov. 21.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant J. W. Simmon, from the Miantonomoh, 
and ordered to duty at New York. 


Resigned. 


Nov. 4.—Acting Assistant-Paymaster E..Mellach, of the Bureau of Provisions 
and Clothing. 


New Dork State National Guard. 
Designation of Regiments. 


_ GENERAL HEAD-QUARTERS—STATE OF NEw YORK, 
SPECIAL ORDER, } ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
No. 456. f ALBANY, December 1, 1865. 


On recommendation of the Inspector-General : 

1st. The 1st Regiment National Guard is hereby designated as the 1st Regiment 
Cavalry, National Guard, State of New York. 

2d. The 3d Regiment National Guard is hereby designated and will be known as 
the 3d Regiment Cavalry, National Guard, State of New York. 

3d. The 4th Regiment National Guard is hereby designated and will be known 
as the 1st Regiment Artillery, National Guard, State of New York. 

4th. Hereafter, all organizations in the National Guard will be designated as 
Infantry, Artillery, and Cavalry, respectively, according to the arm of service to 
which the organization may belong, without prejudice to the right of any organi- 
zation to adopt any distinctive additional designation. 

5th. The 112th Regiment National Guard, Colonel H. D. Hull commanding, is 
hereby designated and numbered the 4th Regiment Infantry, National Guard, State 
of New York, and assigned to Fourth Brigade. 

6th. The 113th Regiment National Guard, Colonel Rush C. Hawkins command- 
ing (in process of organization), is hereby designated and numbered as the ist 
Breede Infantry, National Guard, State of New York, and assigned to the Third 

rigade. 

7th. The 70th Regiment National Guard is hereby designated and numbered the 
2d Regiment Cavalry, National Guard, State of New York. 

8th. The 114th Regiment National Guard (now in process of organization), 
Colonel John E. Bendix commanding, is hereby designated and numbered the 3d 
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Regiment Infantry, National Guard, State of New York, and assigned to the Second 
Brigade. 

Sth. The Company of Light Artillery, Captain Joseph T. Miller commanding, 
now parading with the 70th Regiment, is hereby detached and organized as an 
Independent Battery, by the designation of First Battery, Light Artillery, National 
Guard, State of New York, Fifth Brigade. 

10th. All regimental numbers made vacant by the terms of this order, and all 
other like vacancies existing, or that may hereafter occur, may be filled by any 
new regimental organizations, or by the reorganization of regiments by assign- 
ment by the Commander-in-Chief. 

By order of the Commander-in-Chief. 

WM. IRVINE, 
Adjutant- General. 


Thirty-seventh Regiment -Revocation of Commissions, 


GENERAL HEAD-QUARTERS, STATE OF NEw YorK, 
SPECIAL ORDERS, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
No, 461, ALBANY, December 12, 1865. 


Commissions having been inadvertently issued to Charles M. Catlin as Colonel, 
N. W. Stuyvesant Catlin, Lieutenant-Colonel, and William H. Farrer, Major, of the 
37th Regiment National Guard, 8. N. Y., on the 14th day of November, 1865, 
pending an appeal to the Commander-in Chief, from the order of Brigadier-General 
W. Hall, affirming the proceedings of the election at which the said Charles M. 
Catlin was declared elected Colonel, N. W. Stuyvesant Catlin, Lieutenant-Colonel, 
and the said Wm. H. Farrer, Major of the said regiment. 

The said commissions are hereby revoked, as having been unauthorized by law. 

By order of the Commander-in-Chief. 

(Signed) WM. IRVINE, Adjutant-General. 

Official copy: C. W. BENTLEY, Major and A, A. Adjuiant- General. 


Important Decision of the Judge-Advocate-General of 
New York, 


RIGHT OF REGIMENTAL STAFF OFFICERS TO VOTE ON CERTAIN 
OCCASIONS. 


State or New York, ’ 
JUDGE-ADVOCATE-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT, 
BuFFALO, December 23, 1865. 
Brigadier-General WiLL1AM Irvine, Adjutant- General: 


GENERAL:—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communication 
of the 12th instant, submitting for my consideration the question of the validity of 
the election of Colouel in the 37th Regiment of the National Guard, at which mem- 
bers of the staff of the retired Colonel were permitted to vote. 

Section 2 of Article XI. of the Constitution prescribes that field officers of Regi- 
ments and separate battalions shall be chosen by the written votes of the commis- 
sioned officers of the respective Regiments and Battalions, and that commanding 
officers of Regiments and separate Battalions shall appoint the staff officers to their 
respective Regiments and Battalions. : 

Sections 53 and 54 of the militia law are based on the foregoing provisions of the 
Constitution, and the last-named section further provides that the term of office of 
such staff officers shall expire when the persons appointing them shall retire from 
office, “but they shall continue to hold such office until their successors shall be 
appointed and have qualified.” “a 

Under the foregoing provisions there cannot be any substantial doubt that a staff 
officer of a Regiment duly appointed by the Colonel and holding his commission is, 
during the official term of the Regimental Commander appointing him, a commis- 
sioned officer of the Regiment, and entitled to vote for field officers. This privi- 
lege of voting is one which the law gives him because he is a commissioned officer, 


- but the language of section 54 limits the term of his commission to the time when 


his superior shall retire from office. After that event the statute enacts that he 
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may hold the office, but does not prescribe a continuance of his commission. The 
intendment of the statute is, that he ‘“ holds the office” in some different way, and 
by a different tenure, after the retiracy of his commander: else why limit the term 
to one period, and the holding to quite a different ? 

If the privileges and duties were the same before and after the stated expiration 
of his term of office, the language of the statute would be that the staff officer 
should be appointed by the commanding officer, and that his term of office should 
expire when his successor should be appointed and qualified. But the language 
of this statute is not anomalous. It has been the subject of frequent adjudications 
in our courts, that an officer whose term has expired has in common law no right to 
hold over, or exercise any of the duties or functions of the office, and whenever it 
may be done it is under the express authority of some statute, and his rights and 
privileges are governed by such expressed authority. The expiration of his term 
of office is the expiration of his original title to the position, and the effects of the 
statute is to give a new lease under its, and only its, authority. 

In section 53 the privilege of voting is made incidental to the title, or rather the 
commission, to the office, and not to the occupation or exercise of its functions. 

The commissioned title to the office having expired when the commanding officer 
who appointed him retired, the staff officer cannot thereafter exercise those privi- 
leges which are wholly dependent on that, and can only exercise such as are de- 
pendent simply on his holding over and occupying the office. This may be illus- 
trated by the familiar doctrine that a de facto officer may occupy and exercise all 
the functions of office, and his acts dependent on such exercise and occupancy are 
valid, but he cannot claim any of the privileges of the position which he must de- 
duce through a valid title to the office; as, for instance, he may not be able to 
collect his compensation. 

In the case under discussion, voting is the incident of a commissioned title to 
the office, and not to the lawful exercise of the functions of the office under a 
statute. 

I am, for the foregoing reasons, of the opinion that the staff officers appointed 
by a regimental commander, who subsequently retires from office, are not lawfully 
entitled to vote for his successor. 

I am, General, your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) ALEX. W. HARVEY, 
Judge-Advocate- General. 
State oF New YorE, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, ALBANY, 
December 26, 1865. t 
Official copy: Wa. IrviNE, Adjutant- General. 


Election for Colonel of Thirty-seventh Regiment Void. 


*GENERAL HEAD-QUARTERS—STATE OF NEW YORK, ) 
SPECIAL ORDERS, t ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 


No. 479. ALBANY. December 26, 1865. j 


The appeal in the matter of the election in the 37th Regiment, held on September 
28, 1865, to fill the office of Colonel and other vacancies occurring therein, at which 
Charles M. Catlin was declared elected Colonel, Nicholas W. 8. Catlin, Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and William H. Farrer, Major of said Regiment, having been heard and 
determined, ordered: 

That the decision of Brigadier-General William Hall, commanding Third Brigade, 
National Guard, S. N. Y., affirming the proceedings of such election, be, and the 
same is hereby reversed, and the said election proceedings annulled and set aside, 
on the ground that the staff officers of the late Colonel of said Regiment, who had 
before then been duly discharged the service, were permitted to vote at the said 
election after having been duly challenged. 

Brigadier-General William Hall, commanding Third Brigade, will promulgate 
this order, and order a new election. 

By order of the Commander-in-Chief. 

(Signed) J. B. STONEHOUSE, Assistant Adjutant- General. 

Official: C. W. BentLEy, A. A, Adjutant- General. 
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Division of Thirty-first Regimental District. 


GENERAL HEAD-QuARTERS—STATE OF NEW YORK, 
SPECIAL ORDERS, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
No. 473. ALBANY, December 21, 1865. 


On the recommendation of Samuel T. Richards, Brigadier-General, commanding 
Fourteenth Brigade N. G., 8. N. Y., the County of Warren, comprising the 31st 
Regimental District, is hereby divided into Company Districts, as follows, viz. : 

1st Company District—Towns of Butler and Caldwell. 

2d Company District—Town of Chester. 

3d Company District—Towns of Horicon and Hagué. 

4th Company District—Towns of Luzerne and Stony Creek. 

5th, 6th, and 7th Company Districts—Town of Queensbury. 

8th Company District—Town of Warrensburgh. 

9th Company District—Town of Thurman and the Gore in Johnsburgh, south of 
Totten and Crossfield. 

10th Company District—The remainder of Johnsburgh. 

By order of the Commander-in-Chief. 

(Signed) WM. IRVINE, Adjutant- General. 

Official: C. W. Bzntiey, A. A. A.-G. 


Charles W. Bentley, Acting Assistant Adjutant-General, with the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel, December 16, 1865. Original vacancy. 


GENERAL HEAD-QUARTERS—-STATE OF NEw YORK, 
GENERAL ORDER, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 

No. — ALBANY, January 1, 1866, 
The following officers have been commissioned by the Commander-in-Chief in 


the National Guard, State of New York, during the month ending December 31, 
1865; 


Fifth Division. 
Alvarado B. Petrie, Engineer, with rank of Colonel, December 19, 1865, vice 
Richard M. Scholes, resigned. 
Augustus J. Wing, Quartermaster, with rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, December 
19, 1865, vice A. B. Petrie, promoted. 
Chauncey L. R. Tucker, Paymaster, with the rank of Major, December 19, 1865, 
vice A. J. Wing, promoted. 


Fourth Brigade. 


© Edward S. Renwick, Engineer, with rank of Major, December 26, 1865, vice 
Tenney, term expired. 


Francis C. Brown, Aide-de-Camp, with rank of Captain, December 26, 1865, vice 


Van Buren, term expired. 
Sixth Brigade. 


Horace F. Curtis, Paymaster, with rank of Captain, December 19, 1865, vice 
Alexander C. Hamilton, resigned. 

William H. Hamilton, Aide-de-Camp, with rank of Captain, December 19, 1865, 
vice K. Boyce, joined rebel service. 


Eleventh Brigade. 


Fowler Prentice, Hospital Surgeon, with rank of Major, December 22, 1865, vice 
Edward Malone, resigned. 


Third Regiment of Infantry. 


David J. Beattie, Captain, December 11, 1865. Original vacancy. 

Owen McCabe, First Lieutenant, December 11, 1865. Original vacancy. 
Thomas C. Moran, Second Lieutenant, December 11, 1865. Original vacancy. 
John H. Murray, Captain, December 12, 1865. Original ‘vacancy. 

Thomas Bettridge, First Lieutenant, December 12, 1865. Original vacancy. 
Michael Dillon, Second Lieutenant, December 12, 1865. Original vacancy. 
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John J. Humphreys, Captain, December 12, 1865. Original vacancy. 

David H. Humphreys, First Lieutenant, December 12, 1865. Original vacancy. 
John Mallon, Second Lieutenant, December 12, 1865. Original vacancy. 

J. Conba Corbett, Captain, December 12, 1865. Original vacancy. 

Patrick Carroll, First Lieutenant, December 12, 1865. Original vacancy. 
Peter Kelly, Second Lieutenant, December 12, 1865. Original vacancy. 
George Hackett, Captain, December 12, 1865. Original vacancy. 

Thomas Riley, First Lieutenant, December 12, 1865. Original vacancy. 
Samuel M. Cox, Captain, December 12, 1865. Original vacancy. 

George W. Hamilton, First Lieutenant, December 12, 1865. Original vacancy. 
Samuel B. Hooper, Second Lieutenant, December 12, 1865. Original vacancy. 
Morris Deitsch, Captain, December 12, 1865. Original vacancy. 

James T. Roby, First Lieutenant, December 12, 1865. Original vacancy. 
Leonard Deitsch, Second Lieutenant, December 12, 1865. Original vacancy. 
Pierce J. Butler, Captain, December 12, 1865. Original vacancy. 

John Butler, First Lieutenant, December 12, 1865. Original vacancy. 

James Scully, Second Lieutenant, December 12, 1865. Original vacancy. 
John E. Bendix, Colonel, December 23, 1865. Original vacancy. 

John Beattie, Lieutenant-Colonel, December 23, 1865. Original vacancy. 
George M. Van Horsen, Major, December 23, 1865. Original vacancy. 


Fifth Regiment of Infantry. 


Henry Kloeber, Captain, December 18, 1865, vice A. Steinway, promoted. 

Anton Meyer, Lieutenant-Colonel, December 18, 1865, vice J. B. P. Dodge, 
resigned. 

John Ertz, Jr., Captain, December 19, 1865, vice Henry Schneider, supernu- 
merary 

George Strippel, Second Lieutenant, December 2, 1865, vice John Buttner, de- 
ceased. 

Jacob Eidt, Second Lieutenant, December 2, 1865, vice John Aberle, resigned. 

Henry Scharch, First Lieutenant, December 19, 1865, vice Neighing, supernu- 
merary. 

Charles Goettler, Second Lieutenant, December 19, 1865, vice Kramer, supernu- 
merary. 

Adam Keim, First Lieutenant, December 19, 1865, vice Caspar Ohler, resigned. 


Eighth Regiment of Infantry. 


Theodore A. Van Tassell, Captain, December 11, 1865. Original vacancy. 
Henry F. King, First Lieutenant, December 11, 1865. Original vacancy. 
Joseph P. Kennedy, Second Lieutenant, December 11, 1865. Original vacancy. 


Tenth Regiment of Infantry. 


D. G. Curtiss, First Lieutenant, December 8, 1865, vice L. Thompson, resigned. 

Charles H. Douglass, Second Lieutenant, December 8, 1865, vice D. G. Curtiss, 
promoted. 

George W. Walker, Second Lieutenant, December 8, 1865, vice A. B. Van 
Husen, removed from district. 


Eleventh Regiment of Infantry. 


Philip Fischer, Second Lieutenant, December 2, 1865, vice Adolph Himan, re- 
signed. 
Joseph Ozat, Second Lieutenant, December 2, 1865, vice H. Burns, resigned. 


Twelfth Regiment of Infantry. 


Andrus B. Howe, Captain, December 2, 1865, vice J. Milton Terry, resigned. 

Charles A. Miller, Second Lieutenant, December 2, 1865, vice, C. H. Spaulding, 
resigned. 

George L. Maxwell, Quartermaster, with rank of First Lieutenant, December 2, 
1865, vice R. Millbank, resigned. 

Henry Baldwin, Adjutant, December 2, 1865, vice N. H. Hayes, resigned. 
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Fourteenth Regiment of Infantry. 


Francis Doyle, Captain, December 20, 1865, vice Edward H. Flavin, resigned. 

Mannis J. Geary, First Lieutenant, December 20, 1865, vice Francis Doyle, pro- 
moted. 

Patrick Donohue, Second Lieutenant, December 20, 1865, vice R. Henderson, re- 
signed. 

Philip Brennan, First Lieutenant, December 20, 1865, vice J. Frederick Tinker, 
resigned. 

Samuel Hawthorne, Second Lieutenant, December 20, 1865, vice Jonathan A. 
Smith, resigned. 


Fifteenth Regiment of Infantry. 


John C. Ohmenewser, Second Lieutenant, December 16, 1865, vice D. Martens, 
resigned. 
Sixteenth Regiment of Infantry. 


Eugene W. Davis, Captain, December 2, 1865, vice Nathan A. Downs, resigned. 


Seventeenth Regiment of Infantry. 


Charles A. Chapin, First Lieutenant, December 14, 1865, vice A. J. Willard, re- 
signed. 

Robert B. Contrell, Second Lieutenant, December 14, 1865, vice F. N. Bangs, 
promoted. 


Highteenth Regiment of Infantry. 


Laban Clark Stuart, Captain, December 22, 1865, vice William S. Stanley, re- 
signed. 


Twenty-first Regiment of Infantry. 


Harvey G. Eastman, Lieutenant-Colonel, December 4, 1865, vice Kent, resigned. 

Jacob W. Arthur, Second Lieutenant, December 4, 1865. Original vacancy. 

Frank Reuhlman, Second Lieutenant, December 4, 1865, vice A. Krowner, re- 
signed. : 

George L. Dennis, Major, December 4, 1865, vice C. H. Dennis, removed from 
district. 


Twenty-second Regiment of Infantry. 
William J. A. McGrath, Captain, December 15, 1865, vice G. B. Post, promoted. 


Twenty-third Regiment of Infantry. 
Amasa B. Britton, Second Lieutenant, December 20, 1865, vice R. M. Green, re- 


signed. 
Twenty-fourth Regiment of Infantry. 
C. B. Simms, First Lieutenant, December 19, 1865, vice C. E. Hawley, resigned. 


Twenty-fifth Regiment of Infantry. 


John O’Hara, Second Lieutenant, December 26, 1865, vice J. O’Connell, resigned. 
Moses Wright, Second Lieutenant, December 26, 1865, vice Thomas Finn, re- 
signed. 
Twenty-seventh Regiment of Infantry. 


John M. Corbin, Captain, December 19, 1865, vice J. W. Stratton, removed from 


district. 
Thirtieth Regiment of Infantry. 


William P. Fisher, Second Lieutenant, December 7, 1865, vice Charles Hawley, 
resigned. 

John McCall, Captain, December 7, 1865, vice Ransom Gillis, resigned. 

Samuel Guthrie, First Lieutenant, December 7, 1865, vice John McCall, promoted. 
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James H. Shepherd, Second Lieutenant, December 7, 1865, vice H. L. White, re- 
signed. 

Edward B. Robinson, Second Lieutenant, December 8, 1865, vice J. H. Babcock, 
removed from district. 


Thirty-fifth Regiment of Infantry. 


John M. Carpenter, Colonel, December 2, 1865, vice Nathan Whiting, dismissed 
the service. 


Thirty-sixth Regiment of Infantry. 


Reyben H. Warricer, First Lieutenant, December 19, 1865, vice A. G. Lawrence, 
in the U. 8S. service. 

Hiram E. Carpenter, Second Lieutenant, December 19, 1865, vice George H. Mar- 
riner, resigned. 


Fortieth Regiment of Infantry. 


Hiram Livermore, Engineer, with rank of Captain, December 23, 1865. Original 
appointment. 

George M. Voorhies, Captain, December 4, 1865. Original vacancy. 

Shuler Livermore, First Lieutenant, December 4, 1865. Original vacancy. 

Augustus McElvain, Second Lieutenant, December 4, 1865. Original vacancy. 

John F, Dolan, Captain, December 5, 1865. Original vacancy. 

Daniel Van Camp, First Lieutenant, December 2, 1865. Original vacancy. 

Rufus Lipe, Second Lieutenant, December 2. 1865. Original vacancy. 


Forty-first Regiment of Infantry. 
Daniel M. Talbot, First Lieutenant, December 23, 1865, vice L. Taylor, promoted. 
Arthur F, Ponk, Second Lieutenant, December 23, 1865, vice D. M. Talbot, pro- 
moted. 


Forty-fifth Regiment of Infantry. 


Edward C. Sweet, First Lientenant, December 16, 1865, vice John K. Rice, 
transferred to Company K. 

James Sanders, Second Lieutenant, December 16, 1865, vice M. J. Barker, re- 
signed. 


Forty-seventh Regiment of Infantry. 


George W. Head, Captain, December 22, 1865, vice D. E. Austin, promoted. 
John Tinkey, First Lieutenant, December 22, 1865, vice G. W. Head, promoted. 
George E. Simons, First Lieutenant, December 22, 1865, vice George Lethbridge, 


resigned. . 
Forty-eighth Regiment of Infantry. 


Daniel D. Hartigan, First Lieutenant, December 7, 1865, vice Kirk, removed 
from district. 
Fiftieth Regiment of Infantry. 
Lewis E. Bloom, Captain, December 20, 1865, vice William Davis, resigned. 
Frank L. Benjamin, First Lieutenant, December 20, 1865, vice L. D. Bloom, pro- 


moted. 
Guy C. Teeter, Second Lieutenant, December 20, 1865, vice Frank L. Benjamin, 


promoted. 
Fifty-fourth Regiment of Infantry. 


Newell C. Fulton, First Lieutenant, December 18, 1865, vice W. J. Winfield, 
absent from district. 


Sixty-fifth Regiment of Infantry. 


Albert C. Schoenwald, Captain, December 8, 1865, vice Philip Wagner, removed 
from district. 

Charles Bartholomy, First Lieutenant, December 8, 1565, vice A. C. Schoenwald, 
promoted. 
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Richard Flach, Colonel, December 9, 1865, vice Wm. F. Berens, resigned. 
M. Leo Ritt, Lieutenant-Colonel, December 9, 1865, vice R. Flach, promoted. 
Louis J. Ottenot, Major, December 9, 1865, vice R. L. Ritt, promoted. 


Sixty-eighth Regiment of Infantry. 


Truman C. Horton, Surgeon, with rank of Major, December 7, 1865. Original 
vacancy. 


Seventy-fourth Regiment of Infantry. 


George M. Baker, Colonel, December 15, 1865, vice W. G. Seeley, resigned. 
Thomas J. Hines, Lieutenant-Colonel, December 15, 1865, vice George M. Baker, 
resigned, 


Seventy-fifth Regiment of Infantry. 


William B. Maxson, First Lieutenant, December 11, 1865, vice Don Antonio Lopez 
De Santa Anna Wallace, resigned. 
Asher Kent, Captain, December 11, 1865, vice S. L. Rockwell, resigned. 


Seventy-ninth Regiment of Infantry. 
Addison Farnsworth, Colonel, December 18, 1865, vice Thomas W. McLeay, 


resigned. 
Eighty-third Regiment of Infantry. 


George Bawnes, Second Lieutenant, December 20, 1865, vice J. W. Miller, re- 
signed. 

Conrad McDonald, Captain, December 20, 1865, vice G. L. Castle, resigned. 

Abram Baker, First Lieutenant, December 20, 1865, vice C. McDonald, promoted. 

David Murch, Second Lieutenant, December 20, 1865, vice A. Baker, promoted. 

John C. Perry, Captain, December 20, 1865, vice W. A. Wasson, resigned. 

Gilbert Braugham, First Lieutenant, December 20,‘ 1865, vice Martin Nedler, 
resigned. 

John J. McCue, Second Lieutenant, December 20, 1865, vice J. C. Perry, pro- 
moted. 


Highty-fourth Regiment of Infantry. 
Samuel D. Combs, Captain, December 22, 1865, vice E. A. L. Roberts, resigned 


Highty-fifth Regiment of Infantry. 


Edson J. Stearns, First Lieutenant, December 11, 1865, vice William Kimber, 
removed from district. 

Peter Parslow, Second Lieutenant, December 11, 1865, vice Charles A. Wins, 
resigned. 

Charles R. Barbour, Captain, December 11, 1865, vice W. B. Fellows, promoted. 

Curtis Kinyon, First Lieutenant, December 11, 1865, vice C. R. Barbour, pro- 
moted. 

James Bartlett, Second Lieutenant, December 11, 1865, vice C. Kinyon, promoted. 


Eighty-seventh Regiment of Infantry. 


Sherman Phillips, Captain, December 21, 1865, vice H. E. Turner, resigned. 

Peter F. Kirby, First Lieutenant, December 21, 1865, vice Sherman Phillips, pro- 
moted. 

Thomas B. Phelps, Second Lieutenant, December 21, 1865. Original vacancy. 


Ninety-fourth Regiment of Infantry. 


Charles W. Sloat, Captain, December 4, 1865, vice Henry A. Smith, resigned. 

Albert L. Gleason, First Lieutenant, December 4, 1865, vice Chauncey Wait, 
removed from district. 

James Babcock, First Lieutenant, December 4, 1865, vice Thomas B. Marshall, 
removed from district. 
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Daniel Peck, Second Lieutenant, 
deceased. 
Byron Fox, Captain, December 4, 1865, vice 8. Fitch, removed from district. 
Levi C.' Otis, First Lieutenant, December 4, 1865,-vice A. J. Phillips, absent from 
district. 
Solomon Makepeace, Captain, December 4, 1865. Original vacancy. 
Antylas Halloway, First Lieutenant, December4, 1865. Original vacancy. 
Parley M. Brown, Second Lieutenant, December 4, 1865. Original vacancy. 


December 4, 1865, vice E. W. Whittaker, 


Ninety-fifth Regiment of Infantry. 


Richard 0. Crowley, First Lieutenant, December 11, 1865, vice Joseph Hogan, 
deceased. 

Thomas F. Daily, Second Lieutenant, December 11, 1865, vice James Hogan, 
deceased. 





Ninety-sixth Regiment of Infantry. 


Albert Steinway, Major, December 9th, 1865, vice E. O. Bernet. 
Otto Meyer, Adjutant, December 22, 1865, vice EK. E. Unkhardt, resigned. 


One Hundredth Regiment of Infantry. 


Wm. W. Robinson, First Lieutenant, December 19, 1865, vice H. A. Mead, 
resigned. 


Leigh R. Baker, Captain, December 19, 1865, vice J. T. Olwell, United States 
service. 


George H. Fuller, First Lieutenant, December 19, 1865, vice T. E. White, United 
States service. 


James R. Birray, Second Lieutenant, December 19, 1865, vice G. M. Bergan, 
United States service. 


Hector Sinclair, Second Lieutenant, December 19, 1865, vice D. E. Secor, removed 
from district. 


One Hundred and Third Regiment of Infantry. 


Cyrus Blackman, Captain, December 11, 1865, vice Alexander Evans, resigned. 
Charles F, Hall, First Lieutenant, December 11, 1865, vice C. Blackman, promo- 
ted. 

Synes Tinker, Second Lieutenant, December 11, 1865, vice Charles Daniels, 
resigned. 


One Hundred and Eighth Regiment of Infantry. 


E. Brownell, Captain, December 18, 1865, vice J. L. Sternberg, resigned. 
J. D. Minar, Second Lieutenant, December 18, 1865, vice Wm. J. Baker, resigned. 


One Hundred and Tenth Regiment of Infantry. 


Rastus §. Ransom, Adjutant, December 20, 1865. Original vacancy. 
Thomas Derring, Chaplain, with rank of Captain, December 20, 1865. Original 
vacancy. 


First Battalion of Cavalry attached to the Twenty-Fourth 
Brigade. 


‘James B. Hall, Adjutant, December 1, 1865, vice J. V. D. Westfall. 

George D. Wheadon, Surgeon, with rank of Major, December 1, 1865. Original 
vacancy. 

Edward Heitz, Quartermaster, with rank of First Lieutenant, December 1, 1865, 
vice C. H. Spencer. 
_ Nicholas A. Pettis, Assistant Commissary, December 1, 1865, vice F. O. Wood. 


Second Regiment of Cavalry. 


Louis Sandherson, Second Lieutenant, December 11, 1865, vice John Bruns, 
transferred to Fifty-Second Regiment. 
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Resignations of Officers. 

The following resignations of officers in the National Guard, State of New York, 
have been accepted by the Commander-in-Chief during the month ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1865: 

Dec. 1.—96th Regiment, Edward E. Unkhardt, Adjutant, declined. 

Dec. 1.—85th Regiment, Peter Snyder, Jr., Captain, ill health. 

Dec. 1.—75th Regiment, Peter J. Auger, First Lieutenant, physical disability. 

Dec, 1.—24th Regiment, Wm. F. Calder, Captain, declined. 

Dec. 1.—16th Regiment, R. M. Halsey, First Lieutenant, removed from district. 

Dec. 1.—13th Regiment, Chauncey M. Felt, First Lieutenant, term of service 
expired. 

Deo. 1.—Battery A, 11th Brigade, Henry Hosford, Second Lieutenant, declined. 

Dec. 1.—12tli Regiment, Robert Millbank, quartermaster, declined. 

Dec. 1.—12th Regiment, Horace T. Tinsdale, Second Lieutenant, physical disa- 
bility. ! 

an 1.—6th Regiment, Joel W. Mason, Colonel, term of service expired. 

Dec. 2.—106th Regiment, Otis H. Fluent, Second Lieutenant, removed from dis- 
trict. 

Dec. 2.—60th Regiment, B. H. Payne, Second Lieutenant, ill health. 

Dec. 2.—52d Regiment, Cyrus A. Vosburgh, Adjutant, absence from district. 

Dec. 2.—12th Regiment, Newton H. Hayes, Adjutant, declined. 

Dec. 2.—10th Regiment, John W. Osborn, Captain, declined. 

Dec. 4.—95th Regiment, J. C. Corbett, First Lieutenant, declined. 

Dec. 4.—95th Regiment, Wm. H. Townley, First Lieutenant, declined. 

Dec. 4.—10tli Regiment, A. H. Bronson, Adjutant, absence from district. 

Dec. 4.—5th Division, Richard Sholer, Engineer, term of service expired. 

Dec. 5.—42d Regiment, John B. Coe, Lieutenant-Colonel, term of service expired. 

Dec. 15.—9th Regiment, Benjamin T. Martin, Second Lieutenant, declined. 

Dec. 15.—9th Regiment, C. A. Maitland, Captain, declined. 

Dec. 15.— 7th Regiment, Samuel Foster, First Lieutenant, removed from district. 

Dec. 15.—24th Regiment, J. M. Landon, Captain, appointed superintendent of 
capital police. 

Dec. 15.—14th Brigade, Chas. W. Bentley, Engineer, appointed A. A. A.-General. 

Dec. 15.—1st Battalion Heavy Artillery, Fifth Brigade, William Harrison Noe, 
Captain, absence from district. 

Dec. 15.—I1st Battalion, Heavy Artillery, Fifth Brigade, Thomas M. Morgan, 
Second Lieutenant, declined. 

Dec. 15.—1st Battalion Heavy Artillery, Fifth Brigade, Edwin G. Taylor, Second 
Lieutenant, declined. 

Dec. 15.—81st Regiment, N. H. Brown, Captain, removed from district. 

Dec. 15.—6th Regiment, Caspar Schneider, Captain, term of service expired. 

Dec. 15.—\5th Regiment, Jacob Turner, First Lieutenant, term of service expired. 

Dec. 16.—100th Regiment, A. W. Bush, Major, removed from district. 

Dec. 16.—1st Battery Light Artillery, 25th Brigade, Cornelius Sullivan, First 
Lieutenant, removed from district. 

Dec. 16.—3da Regiment, Diedrich Fink, Second Lieutenant, declined. 

Dec. 16.—69th Regiment, James Watson, Second Lieutenant, ill health. 

Dec. 16.—30th Regiment, James H. Babcock, Second Lieutenant, removed from 
district. 

Dec. 16.—106th Regiment, Martin V. Sayles, First Lieutenant, removed from dis- 
trict. 

Dec. 18.—19th Regiment, J. K. B. Oakley, First Lieutenant, declined. 

Dec. 18.—1 7th Regiment, James H. Anderson, Captain, declined. 

Dec, 18.—80th Regiment, Eli G. W. Herrick, Captain, incapacity. 

Dec. 19.—5th Brigade, John L. Bergen, Aide-de-Camp, declined. 

Dec. 19.—46th Regiment, Wm. L. Forster, First Lieutenant, declined. 

Dec. 19.—Battalion A, Twenty-First Brigade, John Campbell, First Lieutenant, 
removed from district. 

Dec, 20.—s0th Regiment, Edgar C. Hamlin, Second Lieutenant, absence from 
district. 

Dec. 20.—3 7th Regiment, Richard M. Blake, First Lieutenant, declined. 

Dec. 20.—69th Regiment, James Bagley, Colonel, term of service expired. 

— Brigade, Alexander C. Hamilton, Paymaster, term of service 
expired. 





